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THEOLOGY. 


( Concluded.) 
ACTS OF GOD. 


The acts of God are of two kinds, zzternal acts and 
external acts. 

INTERNAL ACTS OF GOD. 

The internal acts of God are again of two kinds, fer- 
sonal internal acts and essenitzal internal acts. 

The personal internal acts of God are those acts which 
terminate within the Godhead and pertain to the divine Per- 
son or Persons by whom they are performed as peculiar to 
such Person or Persons. ‘Thus in Ps. 2,7 we read: ‘‘ Zhe 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day HAVE 
I BEGOTTEN ¢hee.’’? Here the act of begetting is predicated 
of THE LORD, but of the Lord as distinguished from an- 
other divine person, whom he addresses by the personal 
pronoun, ¢hee, and names 4zs Son, which implies that the 
Person speaking is the Father of the Person spoken to. 
The act whereby the Father is personally the Father is the 
act of generation or begetting, an act which is not an act of 
the Son, nor an act of the Holy Ghost, but a definite act of 
the first Person in the Trinity. This act is truly an act, 
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predicated of its subject by an active verb, 7 have begotten. 
But while the verb is transitive, and the object is not the 
subject, yet the act terminates within the Godhead, the Son 
also being God, of the same one and indivisible essence with 
the Father.) And thus this divine act is an internal act, 
opus ad intra, performed before the world was made, be- 
fore anything existed beside God.) 

Nor is this the only personal act of God terminating 
within the Godhead. ‘There is in the one Godhead a Per- 
son distinct from the Father and the Son, personally called 
the Spirit, or the Holy Ghost;%) and as the Son is a divine 
Person by a personal act of the Father, by eternal generation, 
so the Holy Ghost is a divine Person by another personal 
act, eternal spiration, performed by the Father and the Son, 
the act whereby the Spirit proceeds from the Father*) and 
from the Son®) as a divine Person distinct from the Father 
and the Son, and yet of the same divine essence,®) the act 
of spiration being likewise an internal act of God. 

The precise nature of these acts is, of course, beyond 
human comprehension, as the mystery of the Trinity itself. 

The essential internal acts of God are such exertions of 
essential attributes of God as terminate within the Godhead, 
but in which the three Persons of the Trinity concur. Such 
acts are the eternal decrees of creation, of redemption, and 
of predestination. 

The divine decrees are, as such, exertions of the divine 
will, of that essential attribute whereby God consciously 
prompts his own acts. But not every act of volition in God 
is a decree. In his decrees, God purposes to himself what 
he will do, and such purposes of God ‘‘cannot fail or be 
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overthrown.’’!) J have purposed it, says God, J well also 
DO IT.) Our God, says the Psalmist, zs zz the heavens; he 
hath done whatsoever he hath pleased;*) and Isaiah, The 
Lord of hosts hath. purposed, and who shall disannul tt ?*) 
Whatever God does in time, he has purposed in eternity.°) 
Yet these eternal decrees are not absolute determinations of’ 
divine will; they are described to us as coumnsels,®) whereby 
God in his wisdom and prudence,’) grace and mercy,') or- 
dained what he at the time and in the manner conceived in 
such counsels would perform.®) 

All this will appear more fully as we exhibit from the 
sedes doctrinae the various decrees of which we are explic- 
itly informed in the Scriptures. They are the decrees of 
Creation, of Redemption, and of Predestination. What the 
Scriptures teach concerning these decrees refers not only to 
the substance of each decree considered in itself, but also 
to the relations between the various decrees and the proper 
order in which they should be arranged. 

According to the supralapsarian scheme the decree of 
predestination would obtain the first place, the decree of 
creation, the second, and the decree of redemption, the last, 
or, perhaps more precisely stated, there would remain but 
one decree, that of predestination, comprising all the mys- 
tery of the divine will concerning the assertion of his sov- 
ereign majesty in time and eternity, and covering the plan 
in general and the details of its execution. This scheme, 
briefly outlined, is that God, before the world, determined 
to exhibit the glory of his righteousness and of his good- 
ness in the enactment of a great work, the result of which 
should endure forever; that he, then, decreed to make an- 
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gels and men and a world for them to live in, and, upon 
the foreordained fall of a multitude of angels, and of the 
human race, to consign the fallen angels and a greater part 
of mankind to everlasting perdition for the praise of his 
righteousness, but to save a smaller part of mankind unto 
eternal bliss to magnify the glory of his grace; that, finally, 
for the execution of the decree as concerning the elect among 
men, he further decreed to provide for these elect, and for 
them only, a Redeemer, Jesus Christ, and, by faith in him, 
to justify, sanctify, and glorify the elect, and them only. 

The infralapsarian scheme differs from the former only 
in placing the decree of predestination after that of crea- 
tion, while both agree in assigning the last place to the 
decree of redemption, making Christ, not a cause and basis 
of predestination, but a means of the execution of the ab- 
solute decree of election as distinguished from the equally 
absolute decree of reprobation. 

The Lutheran doctrine differs from both forms of Cal- 
vinism in reference to the substance as well as to the rela- 
tion of the three decrees. The substance of each decree will 
be considered under its proper head. ‘The relations are 
those indicated by our order of arrangement. ‘The decree 
of creation is the first and, but for sin, would have been 
sufficient to secure the end and aim of creation.') But fore- 
seeing the sin of all mankind, God foreordained the Savior 
of all mankind in the decree of redemption, whereby he 
secured a way by which all men might be saved through 
faith in Christ Jesus.2) And to this decree was added a 
third decree, whereby God elected in Christ and predesti- 
nated unto life the heirs of salvation, thus securing to them 
what in spite of the gracious will of God the self-constituted 
vessels of wrath reject through unbelief.’) 
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THE DECREE OF CREATION. 


All the works of God are to him yyvward dm atdvoc, 
known from eternity.') ‘The knowledge of another’s works 
or acts may be merely a matter of the understanding. But. 
a foreknowledge of one’s own acts necessarily includes a 
determination of the will, a purpose to perform such acts, 
with the certainty of successful execution. Thus, to state 
that God from eternity foreknew his works is to state that in 
eternity he purposed or decreed within himself to perform 
them in the manner before determined. Again, the Scrip- 
tures say that zz wzsdom God made all his works of which 
the earth is full, that zz wdsdom he made the heavens.”) 
Wisdom is that in God whereby he ordains the proper means 
to the proper ends. Now, even when we see a man devising 
ways and means for obtaining a certain end, we conclude 
that he wills that end, and in legal procedure the prepara- 
tion of means and measures for the achievement of a cer- 
tain purpose is considered prima facie evidence of the ex- 
istence of that purpose. Thus, also, Job speaks of the 
wisdom of God exhibited in the plan of creation, saying, 
When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder; then did he see it, and declare 
it, he prepared it, yea, and searched tt out.*) More espe- 
cially does the record of the creation of man point to the 
divine counsel and decree which was carried out in the 
crowning act of the hexaemeron, when the holy penman, 
admitting us, as it were, into the very council chamber of 
the holy Trinity, informs us that God sazd, Let us make 
man tn our image, after our likeness.*) And this plan did 
not only underlie the creation of our first ancestors, but ex- 
tends also to their progeny, as St. Paul says, God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
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of the earth, and hath DETERMINED the times BEFORE AP- 
POINTED, and the bounds of their habitation." 

But while the work of creation was an external act of 
God, or a series of such acts, the decree of creation was an 
internal act of God, terminating within the Godhead, the 
three persons of the Trinity concurring therein.?) From 
the counsel referred to in the words, Let us make man, etc., 
the execution is clearly distinguished, as the record pro- 
ceeds, So God created man, etc.*) 

While, however, the plan or decree of creation and its 
execution are and must be carefully distinguished, the per- 
fect congruity prevailing between the two must not be over- 
looked. ‘That the world and all the myriads of creatures in 
the universe came into being according to a uniform plan 
conceived in one mind is a truth which even the various 
misconstructions and perversions to which it has been ex- 
posed from Thales to Darwin could not eliminate, but tend 
to substantiate. This congruity between what was in the 
mind of God and what came into being as his handiwork is 
very clearly set forth in the Mosaic narrative of the creation 
of man. ‘There the divine counsel is first given in detail, dnd 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after our lke- 
ness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the atr, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth.4) Thereupon the execution of the decree is also 
described in detail, So God created man in his own image, 
mm the tmage of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue tt: and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.®) | 


1) Acts 17, 26. Cf. Gen. 1, 27. 28. 
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THE DECREE OF REDEMPTION. 


Of the supralapsarian theory, the assumption of a pre- 
determination of man to a state of sin and wrath and spiritual 
death, there is no vestige in Scripture from Genesis to Rev- 
elation. On the contrary, we are told that God made man 
in his image and after his likeness, and that, as all other | 
works of God, man, as he came from the Creator’s hand, 
was very good.') We are, furthermore, told that in point- 
ing out to him the forbidden tree, God said to man, Zhou 
shalt Nov eat of it,”) adding the earnest warning, Zor zx the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.®) ‘That 
this injunction and warning acted, not as an incentive to 
sin, but as a preventive, we see from the narrative of the 
first temptation; for it was this word of God whereby Eve 
warded off the first onslaught of the tempter,*) and which 
Satan endeavored to put out of the woman’s heart and mind 
in order to bring about her fall.®) It was not the will of 
God that man should fall. 

But in his divine omniscience God had foreseen what 
he had not foreordained, and even before the foundation of 
the world he devised a plan by the execution of which he 
would redeem the fallen world unto himself. For God so 
loved THE WORLD that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.®) And when the fulness of time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.") And this Re- 
deemer of mankind, as St. Peter says, verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world,®) and his work 
was predetermined in the counsel of God. When he was 
handed over to the gentile judge, to be crucified by wicked 
hands, it was done by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
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edge of God,') and Herod and Pontius Pilate, under whom 
Jesus suffered and died, did what God in hzs counsel had 
determined before to be done.”) Thus it is that za Christ 
we have redemption through his blood, according to the 
riches of his [God’s] grace, wherein he hath abounded to- 
ward us in all wisdom and prudence, having made known 
unto us the MYSTERY OF HIS WILL, according to the GOOD 
PLEASURE which he hath PURPOSED IN HIMSELF: ‘that 7m 
the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather to- 
gether all things in Christ.) According to these words of 
St. Paul, the gospel of Christ and the redemption in him, 
whereby we are made abundantly wise unto salvation, is a 
manifestation of the mystery of the divine wz//, the revela- 
tion of a divine decree which but for that revelation wouid 
have remained hidden in the heart of God, who, according 
to his good pleasure, which he has purposed in himself, 
executed his counsel in the fulness of times. 

The execution of this decree was begun in remote an- 
tiquity. The singling out of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Judah and David, as ancestors of the promised Messiah, the 
setting apart of his peculiar people and the wondrous ways 
by which he led that people through the centuries before 
the fulness of the times, were preparatory measures to the 
great series of events extending from the Annunciation to 
the death and burial of Christ and the completion of the 
work upon which the seal of divine authority was stamped 
by the glorious resurrection of the Savior of mankind. 


THE DECREE OF PREDESTINATION. 


Many are called, but few are chosen,*) says Christ, and 
St. Peter speaks of the elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God,;*) and St. Paul teaches of ¢he election of grace.®) 
Of this election the same apostle writes to the Ephesians, 
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He hath chosen us tn him (Christ) BEFORE THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE WORLD, ¢hat we should be holy and without 
blemish before him,') and in the same epistle we are in- 
formed of the mystery which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ, 
to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the church the mantfold 
wesdom of God, according to the KTERNAL PURPOSE which 
he PURPOSED IN CHRIST JESUS OUR LORD.”) 

Here, then, we have still another divine counsel and 
decree, also eternal, but, in point of order, following the 
decree of redemption, since the eternal purpose was pur- 
posed tn Christ Jesus, the elect being chosen zz him. ‘The 
foreordained Redeemer of mankind was a determining factor 
in the decree of election and predef-ination. The clause 
év avt@*) is not syntactically connected with #yd-, which 
would require the form robe éy adem, but with the verb, éé- 
edgEaro, and the zpddearcc tv afdvwy is described in the words, 
ny éxotnacy dv Xocat@ Inaod, tp xvpi jyay.’) ‘These statements 
preclude two misconstructions of the doctrine of election. 
The decree of predestination was not an absolute decree of 
the sovereign will of God, but a decree which was deter- 
mined by Christ the Redeemer, by faith in whom sinners 
should be saved. But on the other hand we were not chosen 
tnturtu fidet in Christum, viewed as being in Christ previous 
to the act of election; election does not presuppose, but zn- 
cludes faith. ‘This also appears when St. Paul says that God 
did predestinate us, not in view or consideration of, but UNTO 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself.®) And 
thus election is, as the apostle says, an election of grace,®) 
not of a particular grace, but of that evace which was given 
us in Christ Jesus,") which is the grace whereby God en- 
compassed the world,®) and which is frustrated by those 
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who refuse to be saved by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved them and gave himself for them.’) Yet, while the 
grace of God whereby he was prompted in the act of elec- 
tion is universal, election itself is particular, restricted to 
the heirs of salvation.) Many are called, but FEW are 
CHOSEN.*) We are elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God,') who says, J know whom I have chosen,°) and of whom 
the apostle says, Whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate.®) 'This is also indicated by such words as éxdéy- _ 
coda and éxdoyy, which signify a selection from out of a 
greater number, as Christ also expressly says, J have chosen 
you out of the world.’) ‘The end and aim of this act is the 
salvation of the elect, who were ordained to eternal life,*) 
that they might obtaznx the salvation which 1s tn Chrest Jesus 
with eternal glory,®) being predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren.) But here again it should be noted that 
the salvation and the way of salvation unto which the elect 
were predestinated is not prepared for them particularly and 
exclusively, but the salvation prepared and the way of sal- 
vation laid out for all sinners. For thus writes St. Paul: 
God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, whereunto 
he called you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of 
our. Lord Jesus Christ“) ‘The salvation through faith, 
preached by the gospel, the power of God unto salvation to 
Jews and Gentiles,”) by resisting which the unbelievers re- 
sist the Holy Ghost™) and judge themselves unworthy of 
everlasting life*)—is the salvation to which the elect are 
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predestinated. But while this grace is not coercive, not 
irresistible, the salvation of the elect is by the eternal pur- 
pose of God secured, they being predestinated according to 
the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will, that we should be to the praise of his glory, 
who first trusted in Christ.1) And thus the entire work of 
leading those who shall constitute the church triumphant 
from a state of sin and wrath and spiritual death, through 
a state of faith and grace and spiritual life, to a state of 
glory and eternal life, is the divine execution of that eternal 
decree whereby God, before the foundation of the world, 
and prompted only by his grace in Christ Jesus, purposed 
to call, enlighten and sanctify, keep and preserve, by the 
means of grace, according to the counsel of his will, all 
those whom, by eternal election of grace in Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the world, he has chosen from fallen mankind 
and predestinated to eternal glory. 

This is what God has revealed in the Scriptures con- 
cerning the decree of predestination. What is beyond this 
is hidden in mystery, and must:not be made the subject of 
human speculation, but left where St. Paul left it when 
he said, O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!) 


EXTERNAL, ACTS OF GOD. 


The external acts of God are either zmmediate or me- 
diate. 

The zmmedzate acts of God are concurrent acts of the 
three Persons in the Trinity terminating in objects not 
within the Godhead, and performed without the employ- 
ment of intermediate or instrumental causes. Acts of this 
kind are the creation of heaven and earth out of nothing, 
the immediate revelation of divine truth to the prophets, 
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the immediate suggestion of concepts and words to the in- 
spired penmen, the miracles of Christ performed by an act 
of his divine will, the resurrection of all the dead at the 
end of the world. Thus we learn that the three Persons of 
the Godhead concurred in the creation of the world before 
there were any intermediate causes to be employed in the 
performance of this work, when the Psalmist says, By the 
WORD of the LORD were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the BREATH OF HIS MOUTH.!) And of the res- 
urrection of the dead, we read, As the FATHER vazseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the SON quickeneth 
whom he will,*) and, If the Sprriv of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, BE that raised up Chrost 
from the dead shall quicken your mortal bodies by HIS 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.*) 

The mediate external acts of God are concurrent acts 
of the three Persons in the Trinity terminating in extra- 
divine objects and performed with the employment of inter- 
mediate or instrumental causes. Of this class are the pro- 
duction of plants, animals, and human beings in the course 
of nature, the work of regeneration or conversion through 
the means of grace, the mediate call of ministers through 
the Christian congregation, the forgiveness of sins through 
the church and the ministers of the church. ‘Thus Job, 
who was born in the course of nature, was by mediate action 
God’s handiwork, saying, Zhe spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life;*) 
and David says, / am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvelous are THY works,°) while he says with equal truth, 
In sin did MY MOTHER conceive me.®) Sinners are called to 
repentance by God himself; he has saved us and called us 
by an holy calling,') but by mediate action, as the apostle 
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says, Whereunto HE called you BY OUR GOSPEL.') We are 
born of God,”) and of the Spirit,*) but by the word of God,') 
through the Gospel.°) God forgives sins;°) but we are clean 
through the word of Christ,”) and to his disciples he says, 
Whose soever sins YE remit, they are remitted unto them.®) 
All these acts, though performed through intermediate agents 
or instruments, are truly and really divine acts, which no 
man can perform of himself, and which have their power 
and efficacy from no other source than the will and power 
of God, who worketh all things, whether by immediate or 
by mediate action, after the counsel of hts own will,®) and 


according to his mighty power.) AS Ge 
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Gxegetical Cheology. 


THE PROOF TEATS OF THE CATECTHISM 


WITH A 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


( Continued.) 


Gen. 17, 1: J am the Almighty God; walk before me 
and be thou perfect. 


This is a very remarkable text. ‘Twenty-four years 
after God had led Abram from Haran to the land of Canaan 
and given him the promise that in him all the families of 
the earth should be blessed,!) these words were spoken. — 
Abram was then a worshiper of the true God,?) who had — 
declared himself his shield and exceeding great reward.*) 
Abram then stood justified by faith.4) And this man it was 
to whom the words of our text were spoken. ‘They consist 
of a statement and an injunction. ‘The statement is, / am 
the Almighty God. ‘The Hebrew "1% 5x designates God as 
the Almighty Mighty One, the God of transcendent power. 
The injunction is, Walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
What God demands of Abram is nothing less than perfect 
holiness; and to render such holiness, he is to walk before — 


God, to take every step, perform every act, both external — 


and internal, in thought, word, or deed, as before, under | 
the very eyes of, God; and all that constantly remembering ~ 
that He, under whose watchful eyes he walks, is the Al- © 
mighty God, before whom even the holy man must stand — 
in awe and with bated breath, under whose mighty scepter — 
the righteous may abide in peace and perfect security, but — 
who is to the unrighteous a consuming fire. 


1) Gen. 12, 1—3. 2) Gen. 12, 7.8; 13, 4. 18. 
3) Gen 15 012 4) Gen. 15, 6. Rom. 4, 3. Gal. 3, 6. 
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There is, perhaps, in all the Scriptures no other text 
which in words as brief as these inculcates the true fear of 
God as an incentive to true holiness of life in those who are 
the children of God by faith and in whom the renewal of the 
image of God is in progress. 


Ps. 33, 8: Let all the earth fear the Lord: let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him. 


This text, taken in conjunction with its context, has 
this in common with the preceding text that it points out 
the omnipotence and sovereign majesty of God with a view 
of inculcating due reverence and fear of God. In the pre- 
vious context the psalmist speaks of the exhibition of divine 
power in the creation of the world and the government of 
the universe, as By the word of the Lord the heavens were 
made, and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 
Fle gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap: he 
layeth up the depth in storehouses.‘) And in the subsequent 
context he continues, For he spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and tt stood fast. The Lord bringeth the coun- 
sel of the heathen to nought, he maketh the devices of the 
people of none effect.”) And therefore, he says in our text, 
let all the earth fear the Lord, which, by a parallelism 
familiar in the psalms, he repeats, saying, Jet all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of him, the second 
member, as is frequently the case, dropping the figure of 
speech employed in the first member, substituting he zu- 
habitants of the world, for all the earth, which stands for 
the dwellers on the earth. 

But the argument of our text and context agrees with 
that of the text from Genesis 17 also in this that it makes 
the fear of God a mainspring of our obedience to the will 
of God as revealed in his commandments. Having called 
upon all men to fear God and stand in awe of him, he con- 
tinues, For he SPAKE, and it was done; he COMMANDED, 
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and z¢ stood fast; as if to say: Heaven and earth came into 
being in obedience to his word and in compliance with his 
command, as it was God, the Almighty One, who spoke 
and commanded. How much more should man, to whom 
God has revealed himself in many ways, be moved by the 
fear of God to obey him and perform his holy will. 


Gen. 39, 9: How then can I do thts great wickedness, 
and sin against God? 

The sin which Joseph, then an inmate in the house of 
Potiphar, was here tempted to commit was the sin of adul- 
tery, by which Joseph would have violated the conjugal 
rights of his master and the trust which Potiphar had re- 
posed in his Hebrew servant. ‘This was in Joseph’s mind 
when he said, Behold, my master wotteth not what ts with 
me in the house, and he hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand; there ts none greater in thts house than I; newther 
hath he kept back any thing from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife.1) Yet Joseph does not continue in words as 
these: ‘‘How then should I commit this great sin against 
my master?’’ or, ‘‘What would Potiphar, my master and 
thy husband, say and do if I were to commit this grave 
offense against him?’’ Joseph knows that the eye of One 
who is greater than Potiphar is upon him, that by yielding 
to the temptation of this adulterous woman he would offend 
against the holy will of God, and it is the fear of God that 
prevails in him and puts into his mouth the words recorded 
in our text. Thus here, again, the fear of God is shown to 
be a cardinal virtue, a safeguard against all manner of sins, 
and a source of true holiness according to all the command- 
ments of God. 

Ps. 73, 25. 26: Whom have lin heaven but Thee? and 
there 1s none upon earth that I destre beside Thee. My 
flesh and my heart fatleth: but God ts the strength of Ms 
heart, and my portion for ever. 


1) Vv. 8. 9. 
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The love of God in a human heart is nowhere in the 
Scriptures uttered more forcibly than in this text. The love 
of God which is here described is so much a love of God 
above all things, that it is a love of God to the utter exclu- 
sion of all things. Aside of God heaven with all its host, 
its glory and bliss, is void and empty, and the earth with 
all its treasures and pleasures is vacant space to the psalm- 
ist, who in heaven and earth knows of but one object of his 
possession and desire, and that is God. Nor is this all. 
The psalmist loves God even with the exclusion of his own 
self. If his flesh and his heart, his body and soul should 
fail him, that is, if he should be deprived of that wherein 
he exists, then he would still cling to God and live in spite 
of death and destruction, since God is his strength and his 
portion for ever. This last sentiment is given by Paul Ger- 
hardt in the words: — 

Du sollst sein meines Herzens Licht, 
Und wann mein Herz in Stiicken bricht, 
Sollst du mein Herze bleiben, 
and the whole text is exquisitely versified in the following 
words of Martin Schalling’s hymn, Herzlech leb hab ich 
aich, o Herr: — 

I scorn the richest earthly lot, 

Een heaven and earth attract me not, 

Lf only thou art near to me. 

Yea, though my heart be like to break, 

Thou shalt my trust that naught can shake, 

My portion and my comfort be» 


Ps. 42, 11: Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for 
I shall yet praise Him, who ts the health of my countenance, 
and my God. 


* 


1) Die ganze Welt nicht freuet mich, 
Nach Himmel und Erd nicht frag ich, 
Wenn ich dich nur kann haben. 
Und wenn mir gleich mein Herz zerbricht, 
So bist du doch mein Zuversicht, 


Mein Theil und meines Herzens Trost. 
26 
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The psalm of which this text is the closing verse is a 
lamentation of an anguished soul, thirsting after God. The 
second section of the psalm begins with the words, O my 
God, my soul ts cast down within me: therefore will I re- 
member thee.’) Finding no strength within himself and no 
help about himself, he lifts up his thoughts to God. And 
now he argues with his soul. He does not deny the power 
of his enemies nor his own weakness. Neither does he be- 
hold the helping hand of God already turning away the 
oppression of the enemy. And yet he reproaches his soul 
for being bowed down and moaning in trepidation and thus 
troubling him without cause. For is not God still God, 
a mighty helper above all his enemies? And so firm is his 
reliance on Him who is the health of his countenance, and 
his God, under whose protecting care no harm can befall 
him, that in the midst of his tribulations, and while he is 
yet exhorting his soul to wait for future help, he is, as it 
were, already tuning his harp to songs of praise and thanks- 
giving; for he ¢rusts in God. 


Ps. 118, 8: /¢ zs better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man. 


Here, again, the power of the Lord is contrasted with 
the strength, or the weakness, of men. But the text is 
taken from a song of praise rising from the hearts and lips 
of those who have experienced the goodness and power of 
God. In v. 5, the psalmist points to a certain distress,”) 
from the midst of which,*) as in Ps. 42, the believer called 
upon the Lord; and the Lord answered him and helped him, 
so that from gladsome experience he could say, The Lord 
zs on my side; I will not fear: what can man do unto me? 
The Lord taketh my part with them that help me: therefore 
shall I see my desire upon them that hate me.4) And now, — 
as the psalmist contemplates the ways of men, who, when 


DowW..0- 2) Note the article in W330. 
3) ?- 4) Vv. 6.7. 
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threatened or assailed by enemies, will look about for allies 
among men and the princes of men, he takes comfort in 
knowing that the Lord is on his side and takes his part as 
his ally against all his enemies. For while confidence re- 
posed in men, even in princes, is often misplaced, and | 
human aid is often by sad experience shown to be of no 
avail, his experience has taught him that z¢ zs better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in man, it ts better to 
trust tn the Lord than to put confidence in princes.) 

But what is true as to men in general and princes in 
particular is also true as to physicians and their remedies, 
fathers and mothers, wealthy and influential friends and 
relatives, and whoever and whatever else may be looked 
upon as deserving of trust and confidence: it is better to 
trust in the Lord, and to confide in them instead of or above: 
and before the Lord is idolatry. 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 


Ps. 48, 10: According to Thy name, O God, so 1s Thy 
praise unto the ends of the earth: Thy right hand ts full 
of righteousness. 


The 48th psalm is a song of victory to celebrate a new 
manifestation of divine power and greatness in the pro- 
tection of the city of God. Great zs the Lord, and greatly 
to be prarsed, is the opening strain and ‘the burden of the 
psalm. ‘The name of God is that by which he is known, 
and we cannot know God unless he reveals or manifests 
himself. Again, to praise God is to voice forth his name 
by extolling his deeds. The fame of God is, according to 
our text, in accordance with his name: that which may be 
said of him is commensurate with what he has revealed of 
himself. And his right hand is full of righteousness. Our 
right hand is our chief organ of action, the fighting hand 
in war and the working hand in peace. ‘Thus the right 


DV NVivi; O29) 
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hand of God again stands for his activity, whereby he mani- 
fests himself as what he is, power, love, truth, or, what the 
text mentions, righteousness. And r7ghteousness is a divine 
name; ¢hzs 7s hts NAME whereby he SHALL BE CALLED, the 
Lord our righteousness.) 


Lev. 24, 15.16: Whosoever curseth his God, shall bear 
hts sin. And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
he shall surely be put to death. 


The sin here proscribed is that of speaking evil against 
God and impugning his name. A son of an Israelitish 
woman and an Egyptian father, in a quarrel with a man 
of Israel in the camp, had committed this offense and was 
stoned pursuant to a special order of God.*) Before this 
sentence was executed,*) God caused the injunction set forth 
in our text to be published to all the children of Israel with 
the express statement that it should apply to the stranger 
as well as to him that was born in the land.*) 


Gal. 6,7: Be not deceived; God ts not mocked. 


In the words preceding this text the apostle has en- 
joined upon the hearers of the word the duty of contribut- 
ing from their temporal goods toward the support of their 
teachers. To render this commandment all the more im- 
pressive, the apostle adds the solemn warning, Be not de- 
cetved; God ts not mocked, or, in other words, God will not 
allow this commandment to be set aside with impunity. 
The verb puxtyptfew signifies a contemptuous gesture, as an 
unruly inferior may turn up his nose and sneer at the com- 
mand of a master whom he holds in contempt. Thus the 
apostle here teaches that wilful disregard of the manifest 
will of God is also a manner of blasphemy which will not 
go unpunished, and that he who neglects or refuses to heed 
this will but deceive himself. 


1) Jer. 23,63) 33, 16: 2) Vv. 10—14. 
3) °V.'23. 4) V. 16. 
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James 3, 9. 10: By the tongue bless we God, even the 
Father, and therewith curse we men, which are made after 
the stmtlitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceed 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not 
to be. 


This text would, from two different points of view, 
teach all Christians to consider and comprehend the utter 
impropriety of cursing their fellow-men. In the first place, 
a Christian, whose duty and daily occupation is te bless God, 
would by cursing a fellow-man expose himself to such divine 
censure as this: ‘‘How canst thou, while praising me, the 
Creator, at the same time curse my creature, made after 
my own similitude, in my own image?!) Is not this gross 
inconsistency? Is not thy praise thereby turned into scoff- 
ing?’’ But cursing in a Christian is not only improper when 
the objects of his blessing and cursing are considered, but 
also, in the second place, in view of the subject which per- 
forms these contrary and contradictory acts, and the nature 
of these acts themselves. God has given us our mouths as 
all other organs that we should use them in his service, in 
obedience to his commandments. ‘ But what consistency is 
there in blessing God in obedience to this Second Command- 
ment, and abusing his name by cursing in open violation 
of this same commandment? Is it not mockery that these 
two acts, so incompatible with one another, should proceed 
from the same mouth, the mouth of a Christian? The same 
argument is continued in the subsequent context: Doth a 
fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter? 
Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? either a 
vine, figs?) ‘Thus, also, he would say, it is not in the 
true nature of a Christian, not compatible with his proper 
fruit, that he should curse. And hence, these things ought, 
surely, not to be. 


1) Gen. 1, 26. 27. B)eVve 11. 12) 
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2 Cor. 1, 23: Moreover, I call God for a record upon 
my soul, 


For record the Revised Version has substituted wztness, 
the correct translation of the Greek pdptupa, Luth. Zeuge. 
That whereto he calls upon God to testify is the truth of his 
assertion, ‘hat to spare you IT came not as yet unto Corinth.) 
The emphasis is on geddpevoc bya@y, to spare you, which 
states the motive whereby the apostle was prompted to de- 
lay his return to Corinth. But a man’s motives, which re- 
side in his soul, are known only to himself and God, and 
the apostle, as he is about to state his motive, calls upon 
God, who knows all things and is himself the Truth, to be 
his witness and testify to the truth of his statement. This 
is the very essence of an oath sworn by God’s name. And 
as it is an apostle of Christ who, under inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, makes this solemn appeal, we may know that 
it is not under all circumstances wrong to ‘‘call upon God 
as the witness of truth or the avenger of falsehood.’’ 


Matt. 5, 33—37: Again, ye have heard that ut hath 
been said to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say 
unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; foritts God’s 
throne: nor by the earth; for it ts his footstool: neither by 
Jerusalem, for ut ts the city of the great King. Newther 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hatr white or black. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever ts more than these 
cometh of evil. 


To understand this text correctly, we must, in the first 
place, remember that it cannot be intended as an absolute 
prohibition of oaths, since lawful oaths are expressly sanc- 
tioned by divine commandment and example and by numer- 
ous appeals of the holy men of God, even under divine in- 
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spiration, to God as the witness and judge of the truth of 
their statements,’) and no interpretation of a text can be 
correct which conflicts with other clear texts of Scripture. 
In the second place we must consider the scope of this ad- 
monition. From the forms of oaths quoted by Christ, which 
were not judicial oaths, we see that the Lord here deals with 
the evil habit of irreverent swearing, of loading down com- 
monplace conversations and assertions with all manner of 
oaths, a custom which to this day prevails among Jews and 
Mobammedans. In extenuation of this habit, the Jews dis- 
tinguished between the solemn oaths by the holy name of 
God and such other oaths as, ‘‘By heaven,’’ ‘‘By Jerusa- 
lem,’’ ‘‘By my head,’’ etc., and maintained that they kept 
within the law if they abstained from perjuring themselves 
by the Name expressly invoked. ‘This attempted justifica- 
tion of an immoral practice is, together with the practice 
itself, discountenanced by the authentical Interpreter of the 
law, who in our text would lead the Jews to understand that 
their irreverent oaths were, in fact, no less abusive of the 
name of God than the forms which, they avoided would have 
been under like circumstances, since those familiar oaths 
by heaven and earth and Jerusalem and their own heads 
were ultimately but so many invocations of Him who is the 
Ruler of the heavens, his throne, and of the earth, his foot- 
stool, and of Jerusalem, his own peculiar city, and holds 
dominion over every hair of our heads. ‘Thus, then, the 
Pharisaical theory is shown to be utterly at variance with 
- the law, which, while it does not prohibit, but enjoins, the 
proper use of the oath, condemns not only one form, but 
all forms of swearing besides and beyond that proper use, 
where yea should be simply yea, and zay should be simply 
nay, and what is more than these and partakes of the nature 
of an oath is a violation of the law and cometh of evil, just 


1) Deut. 6, 13. Exod. 22, 11. Deut. 10, 20. Is. 19, 18; 45. 23; 65, 16. 
Jer. 4;°2305, 7 12,16. | Ps. 63, 11.—Gen. 22, 16. Hebr.. 6,13. 16. 17. 
Luke 1, 73. Matt. 26, 63, 64.—Rom. 1,9, Gal. 1, 20. Phil. 1, 8. 
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as killing in any form besides and beyond the proper use of 
the sword is murder, and carnal intercourse besides and be- 
yond that which is proper in lawful marriage is lewdness, 
whether in the form of fornication, or of adultery, or of any 
other sin of uncleanness, though it be only that of looking 
at a woman to lust after her.) 


Deut. 6, 13: Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and 
serve Him, and shalt swear by Hts name. 


This verse contains three injunctions, to fear God, to 
serve him, and to swear by his name; and it is just as truly 
the will of God that we should swear by his name as it is 
that we should fear and serve him. At the same time, the 
context shows that the oath is to be looked upon as an act 
of worship which must be performed to the true God only. 
For in the preceding verse we read, Beware lest thou for- 
get the Lord, etc., and in the following verse, Ye shall not 
go after other gods, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you. Hence, in the light of our text, the oaths taken 
in societies which worship a man-made god instead of the 
Triune God are an idolatrous abomination as inconsistent 
with the Christian faith as an oath by or a prayer to the 
Mohammedan AJl/ah or the heathen Jupzter would be in 
the mouth of a Christian. 


Hebr. 6, 16: For men verily swear by the greater: and 
an oath for confirmation ts to them an end of all strife. 


These words are a part of an argument beginning in 
v. 13 and ending in v.18. The argument is this: an oath 
is an appeal to the highest authority and is final in settling 
the point which it is to confirm. God, having no authority 
above himself, swears by himself. Men, being under God, 
swear by the greater, by God. In both cases the oath is 
conclusive, and if even among men a truth confirmed by an 
oath is considered beyond dispute, then, surely, when God 


1) Matt. 5, 28. 
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has confirmed the immutability of his counsel by an oath, 
we have a strong consolation. — This argument incidentally 
sanctions the proper use of oaths for the settlement of dis- 
putes or litigations, or the confirmation of the truth where 
such confirmation is necessary for God’s sake or for the 
benefit of others. It should be noted that the holy writer 
does not speak of past ages, but of the present time, the 
time of New Testament Christianity, which this epistle in 
other respects places into sharp contrast with the past dis- 
pensation of the Old Covenant.!) And thus we learn that 
the commandment in Deut. 6, 13 is not revoked in the New 
Testament. 


Deut. 18, 10—12: There shall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of times, 
or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
wth familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For 
all that do these things are an abomination unto the Lord: 
and because of these abominations, the Lord thy God doth 
drive them out before thee. 


The law here enumerates the various forms of satanic 
art prevalent among the heathen nations. That the precise 
meaning of the various terms cannot now be ascertained is 
easily understood when we consider the occult character of 
these practices. Most of them seem to fefer to the predic- 
tion of future events or the revelation of hidden things. But 
when at the head of the list we find those practices which 
were connected with the Canaanitic Moloch-worship, of 
which human sacrifices were a prominent feature,”) we are 
led to understand that all these arts and practices were and 
are satanic in their nature. For of those who practiced 
these abominations we read, 7hey were mingled among the 


1) Chapters 8, 9, 10, 11. 
2) Cf. Lev. 18, 12. 2 Kings 16, 3; 17,17; 21, 26; 23, 10. Jer. 7, 31; 
32, 35. Hzek. 16, 20. 21; 20, 31. 
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heathen, and learned their works, and they served their 
tdols, which werea snare unto them. Yea they sacrificed their 
sons and their daughters UNTO DEVILS.’) Yet these sins, as 
appears from texts quoted below, became a deep-rooted evil 
among the Israelites, who learned them from their heathen 
neighbors, very much as similar satanic arts have found their 
way from heathen ancestors and oriental nations into the 
Christian communities of the present day and largely baffle 
all efforts to eradicate them. 


Jer. 23, 31: Behold, 1 am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that use thetr tongues and say, He satth., 


These words of God spoken through the prophet are 
a proscription of all manner of false doctrine as an abuse of 
God’s name. A prophet is a man by whom God would re- 
veal himself, his counsel and will, into whose mouth God 
gives H/zs word, and whose tongue He makes /7zs tongue. 
False prophets, however, taking their own tongue,”) and 
speaking their own words, oracle forth oracles,*) utter what 
they would have others receive and accept as the word of God. 
This is ‘‘lying and deceiving by God’s name.’’ And of such 
God says, Jam against them. ‘That there are conflicting doc- 
trines in the world is not according to the will of God. He 
is the Truth and shall destroy them that speak leasing.) He 
is against false teachers and false doctrine at all times and 
everywhere; and this we should note and bearin mind. Be- 
hold, says our text; and the same word occurs twice more 
in the context,°) to make sure of attracting the reader’s and 
hearer’s attention to these important words. And, further- 
more, the Lord himself gives us a commentary to our text 
in the subsequent verse: Behold, 7 am against them that 


1) Ps. 106, 35—37. Cf. 1 Cor. 10, 20. The things which the Gentiles 
Sacrifice, they sacrifice TO DEVILS. See also Lev. 17,7. Deut. 32,17. Rev. 
9, 20. - 

2) Hebr. naw) onp. 3) Hebr. DX} 3983". 

A) PRS ORNOr 5) Vv. 30 and 32. 
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prophesy false dreams, satth the Lord, and to tell them, and 
cause my people to err by their lies, and by their lightness; 
yel I sent them not, nor commanded them: therefore they 
shall not profit this people at all, saith the Lord.") 


Matt. 15, 8: Zhzs people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoreth me with thetr lips; but thetr heart 
ws far from me. 

These words are quoted from Is. 29, 13 and applied by 
Christ to the Jewish scribes and Pharisees who were, in doc- 
trine and practice, religious hypocrites, substituting their 
traditions for the word of God and living ungodly lives un- 
der the pretense of surpassing sanctity.”) He who pretends 
to be what he is not, is a liar everywhere, and he who pro- 
fesses godliness with his mouth and is ungodly at heart lies 
and deceives by God’s name. And how grave this offense 
against the holy name of God really is, and how fearful its 
consequences have been in God’s dealing with religious hypo- 
crites, appears from the context in Isaiah, where God says 
in the previous context, Zhe Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes: the prophets 
and your rulers, the seers hath he covered, and the vision of 
all 7s become as the words of a book that is sealed, etc.,*) 
and, after the words quoted, he continues, 7herefore, be- 
hold, I will proceed to do a marvelous work among this 
people, even a marvelous work and a wonder: for the wis- 
dom of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding 
of thetr prudent men shall be hid, etc.4) Such is the conse- 
quence and punishment of religious hypocrisy, a heart which 
has become callous and benumbed, spiritual stupidity and 
blindness to an extraordinary degree. 


Matt. 7, 21: Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which ts in heaven. 


1) V. 32. | 2)\Matt.15,1—6, 3) Is. 29, 10.11. 4) Is.29, 14. 
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The discourse from which these words are taken is the 
Sermon on the Mount, which is, in the main, an exposition 
of the law; and the special subject dealt with in the section 
preceding our text pertains to the Second Commandment. 
Here, too, the Savior speaks of such as take the name of 
the Lord our God in vain. He warns his hearers to beware 
of false prophets, which come to them tin sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly are ravening wolves,!) who professing to be 
prophets, messengers of God proclaiming his truth, teach 
error and falsehood, and thus “‘lie and deceive by God’s 
name.’’? Having closed this special warning with the re- 
peated advice, Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them,”) he now proceeds to take a more general view of 
the same sin, including the hearers as well as the teachers, 
and warning both not to take the name of the Lord in vain. 
To say Lord, Lord, and at the same time to neglect or re- 
fuse to po the will of the Father in heaven is a sin which 
excludes the sinners from the kingdom of heaven. This is 
more explicitly set forth in the subsequent context.*) That 
the text would not teach salvation by works is clear from 
the terms in opposition, which are not fazth and works, but 
saying and doing, professing to be servants of the Lord, and 
being in fact what saying Lord, Lord should indicate, true 
servants of God, who do his will. That this is the import 
of the text, and that salvation by works is not thought of, 
appears from the subsequent context, which expressly rejects 
salvation by works, as it points out those who have per- 
formed external works, wonderful works, some of which 
they enumerate as having been done ‘‘in Christ’s name.’”*) 
But these works prove of no avail to them,°) since their per- 
formance in Christ’s name was again only taking the name 
of God in vain. ‘These hypocrites had not in truth been 
what by their words and by their deeds they had pretended 


Dye Wen: Ze Vie 20 scollwaul a: SYEV vareee zoe 
4) V. 22. SAVis023. 
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to be, true servants of the Lord by faith in Christ, walking 
in righteousness and ¢rve holiness.) 


Ps. 50,15: Call upon me in the day of trouble: T will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 

The entire psalm from which these words are taken is 
a lesson on the worship and sacrifices acceptable to God. In 
the verses immediately preceding our text we read, W2// 
I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer 
unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the most 
high:*)— And, continues the psalm, CALI, UPON ME 2x the 
day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and THOU SHALT GLO- 
RIFY ME. Prayer and praise, then, are here pointed out as 
proper sacrifices to be offered up before God,*) as acts of 
worship acceptable in his sight. This being so, it is clear 
that communion of prayer is communion of worship and re- 
ligion and is admissible only where all other exercises of re- 
ligion and acts of worship might be performed in common. 
Communion of prayer with those who adhere to and profess 
false doctrine is taking away with one hand what is offered 
with the other, the hallowing of God’s name.*) 


Matt. 7, 7: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and tt shall be opened unto you. 


This text is also taken from the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Lawgiver’s exposition of the law. ‘In the subsequent 
context the Father in heaven, to whom we should pray, is 
compared with human fathers with a view of showing that 
we should pray to God with all coyidence, knowing that he 
is able and willing to hear our prayers and give us what we 
ask.®) Thus it appears that to pray in the right spirit of 
filial confidence and veneration is to glorify the name of our 


1) Eph. 4, 24. 2) Vv. 13. 14. 

3) Cf. v. 23. Whoso orreRETH praise glorifieth me. 

4) The text occurs again in the exposition of the Lord’s prayer, where 
it must be considered from a different point of view. 

5) Vy. 8—11, 
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Father which ts tn heaven, and thus to offer unto God an 
acceptable sacrifice and to worship him as he alone de- 
serves to be worshiped by his children.’) 


Ps. 103, 3: Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that ts 
within me, bless his holy name. 


To bless, J12, as eddovetv, when the object is God, is to 
praise, to acknowledge and extol the blessings which he has 
bestowed upon us. Thus, in the next verse, the psalmist 
says, Bless the Lord, O my soul, AND FORGET NOT ALL HIS 
BENEFITS, and in the subsequent verses he proceeds to enu- 
merate a series of divine blessings which should induce his 
soul to bless the Lord.*) All these divine blessings are mani- 
festations of the goodness and power and wisdom and truth © 
of God, and to extol them is to magnify the zame of God. — 
It is of peculiar significance that the psalmist, a holy man 
of God, should exhort zs soul to bless the Lord, and ad/ 
that ts within him to bless His holy name: for thus he sets 
an example to every Christian and, at the same time, leads 
us to understand that the best among us are far from per- 
fection and have ample reason to let our first note of praise 

be, Who forgiveth all thine iniqutties. | 


Ps. 118, 1: O geve thanks unto the Lord; for he ts good; 
because his mercy endureth for ever. 


Thanking differs from praising inasmuch as the latter 
refers more to the praiseworthy qualities of the object of — 
praise, while ¢hanking is rather an acknowledgment of the 
subject’s indebtedness to the giver of that for which thanks 
are rendered. ‘Thus we may frase God also for blessings | 
bestowed upon others, but we ¢azk him for blessings which | 
in some way concern ourselves. But both terms have this 
in common, that they imply a recognition of something that — 


1) The consideration of the climax in ask, seek, and knock, and of the 
promises embodied in the text, should also be reserved for the exposition - 
of the Lord’s prayer, where the text recurs. 

2) Vv. 3—7. 
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is good and estimable in the object of praise and thanks- 
giving. Thus, in our text, the goodness of God and his 
everlasting grace are mentioned as the motives for giving 
thanks unto the Lord. The Hebrew 21w also stands for what 
the Greek ypyoros, Engl. kind, Germ. gitig, freundlich, 
express, goodness in manifestation, the disposition to do 
good to others, and 79n, ydpe«c, grace, Gnade, is the good- 
ness that blesses of its own accord, freely gives what it 
gives, regardless of merits or demerits in those whom it 
blesses. Thus the goodness and grace of God, whereby 
God is an everlasting fountain of blessings freely given to 
sinful man, is most eminently a cause of thanks, unceasing 
thanks, the sacrifices of human hearts and lips, and offering 
thanks, especially for the goodness and grace of God, is 
most pertinently a work of the Second Commandment. 
AG, 
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Two Presbyterian professors, —Briggs and McGiffert, 
the former now domiciled with the Episcopalians, the latter 
still holding a chair in Union Theological Seminary, — have 
published their dissent from the accepted doctrine of the 
Church on the Lord’s Supper, viz., that. our Lord, in the 
night in which He was betrayed, instituted the second 
sacrament of the New Covenant for an abiding memorial of 
His death until His second advent. The professors reject 
this doctrine on grounds of textual criticism, and also on 
exegetical grounds. 

Prof. Briggs, who has lately presented his view of the 
matter in popular form, holds that there are two distinct 
acts of our Lord recorded in the New Testament, which 
have hitherto been understood to treat of the same event, 
but which refer to two separate events. The one occurred 
in connection with the passover and is recorded by Matthew, 
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Mark, and Luke. The other occurred during the Lord’s 
forty days sojourn on earth after His resurrection; this latter 
is not specially recorded in Scripture, but the account of 
Paul in First Corinthians is believed to be based on it. 
The former act is regarded as the sacrificial meal of the 
New Covenant, to which only the Apostles were admitted, 
as ‘‘representatives of the Church for all time to come,”’ 
and which was never to be repeated. This meal is viewed 
as the New Testament antitype of the covenant sacrifice at 
Horeb and the subsequent eating and drinking of the elders 
of Israel before the Lord, Exod. 24. Prof. Briggs holds 
that no sacrament was instituted in the night of the be- 
trayal, and although the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, - 
as we have it now, may be said to have grown out of the 
act of the Lord at the last passover meal with His disciples, 
still a repetition of that Supper was not contemplated at the 
time. The perpetual observance of the Lord’s Supper, in 
which Christians now engage, is thought to have a different 
origin. ‘‘After his resurrection our Lord, at one of the 
many conferences of the Apostles, such as those reported 
in the Gospels, instituted the perpetual observance of the 
Lord’s Supper and attached it to the passover and the sacri- 
ficial meals of the ordinary peace-offerings.”’ 

Prof. McGiffert sets forth essentially the same views in 
his recent work on Apostolic Christianity. 

The view of the two professors combats the settled 
opinion of Christian theologians, that the four accounts 
which Scripture gives of the Lord’s Supper are a unit and 
supplement each other. ‘Their argument is based on the 
‘‘discrepancies’’ found to exist in these accounts. 

Similarities and differences between these four accounts 
have been noted ere this. Thus, Matthew agrees strikingly 
with Mark, and the account of Luke nearly coincides with 
that of Paul. But there is a complete categorical agreement 
between all these accounts: the elements mentioned are the 
same, the administrator and the persons administered to are 
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the same; the time of the action, and consequently, also 
the place, is the same; the signification given to the whole 
act is the same. ‘The only remarkable difference is between 
Matthew and Mark, on the one hand, and Luke and Paul, 
on the other hand, in this one feature, that the former do 
not mention the intended perpetual observance of the act 
recorded by them, while the latter do. Upon this one dif- 
ference the entire theory outlined above is built up. This 
one difference obliterates all points of coincidence, and re- 
moves the act in connection with which it occurs, locally 
and chronologically, from the other act to which it seems 
to be related. In other words, that account, which contains 
the direction, ‘‘T‘his do in remembrance of me,’’ refers to 
a different occasion than that account which does not con- 
tain these words, the fact notwithstanding that the former 
account explicitly states that the occasion was the same as 
that to which the latter account refers. 

We have, however, not yet given the separation cor- 
rectly, which Prof. Briggs undertakes in the four accounts. 
Contrary to reasonable expectation, he couples Luke with 
Matthew and Mark, and leaves the one account of Paul to 
represent the other side. In order to enable Prof. Briggs 
to do this, the account of Luke has had to undergo critical 
treatment. A spurious passage has been discovered in this 
account; it embraces the words ‘‘which is given for you’? 
to ‘‘which is shed for you’’ included. The Revised Version 
in a marginal note chronicles the omission of these words 
‘“by some ancient authorities;’’ Westcott and Hort have 
bracketed them, because they appear to have been written 
later than the original text of Luke, and because of their 
‘“suspicious coincidence with 1 Cor. 11, 24 f.’’ This crit- 
ical discovery is of immense advantage to the theory of 
Prof. Briggs. Of the four accounts of the Lord’s Supper, 
Luke’s is the only one which mentions the perpetual cele- 
bration of the Supper as zzstztuted during the earthly career 


of the Lord. If Wuke’s account must be expurgated in the 
27 
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manner stated, then the Gospels give no evidence of an in- 
tended repetition of the wonderful act of the Lord in the 
night of the betrayal, and the first evidence of such a prac- 
tice among Christians would be found in writings relating 
to a time after the Lord’s ascension. Moreover, if Luke 
can be made to agree with Matthew and Mark in this point, 
the synoptical unity between the three evangelists remains 
undisturbed. The whole strength of the view of Profs. Briggs 
and McGiffert lies in the assumption of the spurious char- 
acter of the passage in Luke. 

Tischendorf admits this passage without question in 
the second revised stereotype edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment, in which he combines his own illustrious researches 
with the extensive critical labors of Lachmann and Griess- 
bach before him. On transcriptional evidence Tischendorf, 
ever since his successes at Paris, has been regarded as an 
acknowledged expert. And the Codex x outranks many an 
ancient authority. As regards ‘‘the suspicious coincidence’’ 
noted by the Cambridge professors it would seem to lie out- 
side the legitimate domain of textual criticism to consider 
that without the very strongest grounds furnished by the 
history of the times and giving the motive or a reasonable 
clue to same, why an interpolation was attempted in Luke. 
The textual critic considers chiefly the condition of the 
manuscript submitted to him, and decides from it whether 
he has a genuine trustworthy record before him, or a doc- 
ument which bears evident marks of having been tam- 
pered with. Questions of Scriptural parallelism are prop- 
erly considered under a different department of theology; 
they are seldom relevant for the critic’s work, inasmuch as 
they may beget an uncritical bias. 

It should here be noted that in the solution of what is 
known among higher critics as ‘‘the synoptical problem’? 
Prof. Briggs sides with those who accept an Ur-Marcus © 
and hold that Luke, in the compilation of his gospel, drew 
from Mark and the Logia of Matthew. It is easy to see — 
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how this view of the mutual relation of the synoptists 
would be affected, if the rejected passage in Luke should 
be proven genuine. This synoptical problem is a serious 
crux of modern critics. Prof. Briggs is confident that with 
such men as ‘‘Wendt and a large proportion of modern 
critics’’ on his side he has found the right solution, but we . 
note, again and again, strong and able dissent from his 
view and those of his colleague, Dr. McGiffert. Thus 
Prof. Orr of Edinburgh, in a recent review of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert’s work on Apostolic Christianity, mildly queries: 
‘Is it so certain that Luke uses the gospel of Mark and 
the Logia of Matthew, and would he have ranked such 
documents so summarily amongst the attempts at narra- 
tion which he mentions? ‘The intricacies of the synoptical 
problem are not yet so cleared up that one can assert this 
dependence with confidence.’’ ‘The readers of the QuaR- 
TERLY are probably aware of the mention of this problem 
in the Minutes of Synodical Conference for 1886, p. 20. 
The problem has not advanced an inch towards a final and 
satisfactory solution during the last twelve years, and the 
remarks upon it by the essayist of Conference are still 
highly in order. Prof. Wolf, discussing the same problem 
in a late number of the Lutheran Quarterly, says, that 
Gloag dissents from the theory of Ur-Marcus and cites 
Weiss to this effect: ‘’The hypothesis of mutual use seems 
to give no satisfaction in any form, since whatever order 
might be assigned to the gospels, it could never be ex- 
plained why the latter writer should have changed the 
order of his predecessor, in many respects leaving out so 
much valuable material.’’ 

The arguments of Prof. Briggs stand or fall with the 
question of the genuineness of Luke 22, 19. 20, and with 
his claim to be in possession of the right solution of the 
synoptical problem. ‘The whole weakness of his critical 
position imparts itself to his theory regarding the Lord’s 
Supper. 
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But we should hear him out on this part of the argu- 
ment. ‘‘The essential idea of the Lord’s Supper now 
comes into clear light. The one great thing in the mind 
of Jesus which he sought to impress upon his disciples was 
that he was now establishing a new covenant by a sacrifice 
of the new covenant. ‘The essential words are: ‘This is 
my blood of the covenant which is shed for many.’ Mark 
14, 24. This covenant sacrifice is an antithesis to the covy- 
enant sacrifice at Horeb, described in Exod. 24, 1—12. 
The whole nation was taken into a covenant relation with 
God; the blood of the victims was scattered about on the 
people; and their representatives, the seventy elders, ate 
and drank the sacrificial meal in the theophanic presence 
of God. ‘This sacrifice was once for all; it could never be 
repeated either in the presentation of victims or in the par- 
taking of the sacrificial meal. Precisely in the same way 
this new sacrifice of the covenant was a sacrifice made once 
for all, and its sacrificial meal was partaken of by the Apos- 
tles, the representatives of the Church for all time; and it — 
could never be repeated. The blood was given in the form — 
of wine in a cup, the flesh under the form of a loaf of bread.”’ 

Prof. Briggs then proceeds to cite a number of pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, which contain predictions of 
the establishment of a new covenant between God and his 
people, and connects them with the accounts of Matthew, | 
Mark, and Luke, claiming that these latter passages con- 
tain the fulfillment of the prophecies cited. The passages 
are Jer. 31, 31—37. Ezek. 34, 25—31; 37, 26—28. Is. 42,6; 
54, 10—17; 55, 3; 59, 21; 61, 8. 9. 7 

Finally, Prof. Briggs refers to the closing words of the 
Lord during the administration of what Christians regard as 
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advent again very soon, probably before another passover, 
that Jesus would have instituted a permanent sacrificial 
meal in the Lord’s Supper.’’ 

In the absence of any indication by Scripture that the 
passover meal of the Lord and his disciples should be 
looked upon as the New Testament parallel of the feast of 
the elders on Mount Horeb, the only means for establishing 
such a parallel would be by the internal agreement of the 
two acts. In the former instance there was a people from 
which representatives could be selected; in the present in- 
stance there is none. In the former instance the represent- 
atives were selected by the Lord for the purpose; in the 
present instance there is no indication of such a selection. 
In the former instance we are given no information as to 
what it was that the elders ate and drank, and wherein 
this eating and drinking consisted; in the present instance 
both the materials of the feast and the manner of it are 
plainly stated. 

In the passages cited to show that God intended to 
establish a new covenant there is nothing to show that the 
last passover was the appointed occasion for it. 

And as to the Lord’s prediction of a return, what is 
there in it to justify the assumption that it was to occur 
within a certain time? 

Taking everything into consideration that has been 
advanced in favor of the hypothesis that the accounts of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke do not refer to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, one cannot rid himself of an uneasy 
feeling that imagination has been allowed extraordinary 
scope in the elucidation of this matter, and has supplied 
facts where the sober records of Scripture failed to serve. 

But what about the account of St. Paul? With re- 
gard to the same Prof. Briggs admits the following points: 
1. ‘‘the pervading and controlling conception is that of fre- 
quent celebration;’’ 2. ‘‘Paul reports the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper by the Lord himself;’’ 3. ‘‘these two sen- 
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tences’’? (1 Cor. 11, 25. 26) ‘‘certainly imply a perpetual 


celebration.’’ Prof. Briggs claims, however, that v. 26 is 
a personal interpretation by Paul of the Savior’s words 
‘“This do in remembrance of me.’’ (It is needless to call 


the reader’s attention to the fact that the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration is an unknown quantity to Prof. Briggs.) There 
being no textual difficulties to be overcome in the account 
of Paul, the argument of Prof. Briggs under this head be- 
comes purely exegetical. 

Prof. Briggs turns his attention, firstly, to the preface 
with which Paul introduces his account. Paul asserts that 
his account was ‘‘received by the Lord,’’ v. 23. Prof. Briggs 
holds that this could not have happened in a vision, for all 
Christophanies vouchsafed to Paul served the purpose of in- 
forming the apostle regarding future, not past, events. We 
should here interpose the reminder that of the vision re- 
corded in 2 Cor. 12 the apostle states that it was the oc- 
casion of a revelation which it would not be lawful to com- 
municate. Who can say what was the subject matter of 
that revelation, and whether it referred to past or future 
events? But wherever the information given the apostle 
on such occasions plainly refers to the future, it is couched 
in hortatory language and is seen to have been required for 
the immediate guidance of the apostle in his eventful life. 
See Acts 9/65" 16,°9' 189 (AN ee a yon 

However, we need lose no sleep over our inability to. 


determine the exact manner of the communication which 


Paul received of the Lord concerning the Lord’s Supper. 
It is sufficient for all purposes, if we understand the words 
to state a fact. But Prof. Briggs’ denial of a Christophany 
in connection with this event is intended to mean, not that 
the Lord did not appear to Paul, but that He had any dz- 
rect communication whatever with His apostle. He says: 
‘Paul identifies the guidance of the Holy Spirit with the 
teaching of the Lord. Whatever the Holy Spirit inspired (!) 
him to think or do he would regard as from the Lord.’’ Scrip- 


- 
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ture evidence for this view the author adduces none. ‘‘I have 
received from the Lord,’’—these words, then, would simply 
assert that the apostle was speaking under divine inspira- 
tion, whatever that may mean in the author’s system of 
theology. It would deny the personal presence of the Lord, 
which the words suggest, and substitute for it an operation 
of the Spirit. 

Even this substitute would still insure a divine charac- 
ter to the communication which Paul received relative to the 
Lord’s Supper. But we are amazed, when Prof. Briggs goes 
on to argue that the inspiration to which Paul has reference 
was not one which Ze had received, but which the Apostles 
before him had received. ‘‘An institution by the Apostles 
under the direction of the Spirit was then, and always has 
been considered in the Church as an institution by the 
Lord.’’ ‘‘It is evident that Paul did not derive his account 
from a written source, an early Gospel; because it is so 
different from the Gospels. It is altogether likely, there- 
fore, that he had received the account of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper from the Lord mediately through the 
Apostles; in other words, through oral tradztzon.”” 

We should here pause to cast a wondering glance 
backward at the dexterous manipulation by which the 
words ‘‘I have received from the Lord’? finally emerge in 
a meaning the very opposite from what they were thought 
to mean at first sight. "The Apostle, we are assured, has 
simply stated in ideal form that he had good authority for 
his teaching. What he is about to say can be ultimately 
traced to the Lord. Just where the connection between his 
account and the Lord’s revelation lies Prof. Briggs is not 
able to say; but it exists somewhere, to be sure. 

This explanation is very satisfactory to Prof. Briggs: 
“Tf this be so, then it is easy to see how there may have 
been combined in this oral tradition, in its oral trans- 
mission, or even in the mind of Paul himself, the words 
of Jesus on two different occasions.’’ This means that the 
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Apostle has slightly confused matters, but the confusion is 
pardonable. In fact the Apostle seems to have done the 
same at other places, e. g. Acts 26, 15—18 compared with 
ch. 9, 13—18 and 22, 12—21. The parallel is again a veri- 
table lucus a non lucendo. ‘The combination is a fact, but 
wherein lies the parallel? 

What, then, is the net result of this critical investiga- 
tion of the sedes doctrinae of the doctrine of Lord’s Supper? 
This is it: The institution of such a sacrament by the Lord 
cannot be proven from Scripture. The only account extant, 
which relates toit, is based upon oral tradition. Sapienti sat! 
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Historical Cheology. 


THE a7 UD OF CHURCH HISTOR. 


Historical theology is that practical habitude of the 
mind which comprises a knowledge and theological dis- 
cernment of the rise, progress, and preservation of the 
Christian Church and of its institutions, and an aptitude 
to utilize such knowledge in the promulgation, applica- 
tion, and defence of divine truth. The theological study 
of church history is, therefore, the application of the mind 
to the acquisition of that practical habitude which consti- 
tutes historical theology. 

Of course, church history may be studied otherwise 
than theologically, just as the interpretation of Scripture 
is not necessarily theological exegesis. A lawbook writer 
may search the Pentateuch to find analogies for certain 
points of modern legislation, as of the law of marriage 
and divorce, of other domestic relations, of real estate, of 
criminal law, etc.; a medical author may draw from the 
same books in a treatise on leprosy; but neither the lawyer 
nor the medical man is on that account a theologian, and 
their interpretation of the texts under investigation may be 
in their way and measure correct and’ yet be in no sense 
or measure theological exegesis. Thus, also, the study of 
ecclesiastical history may be pursued non-theologically and 
untheologically, and is often and largely so pursued even 
by theologians. 

Historical theology comprises a knowledge of certain 
historical quantities in themselves and in their relations to 
each other, and it comprises more than that. But the study 
of church history is non-theological not only when it con- 
sists merely in the acquisition of that knowledge, without 
what besides such knowledge enters into the habitude termed 


* 
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historical theology. Even the knowledge, or what passes 
for knowledge, of the data of ecclesiastical history may come 
short of being what it professes to be, theological knowl- 
edge, or historical knowledge, or knowledge of any kind. 
Knowledge is the mental possession of truth, and historical 
knowledge, the possession of historical truth as such. To 
hold that the Deluge was merely a local flood, that Chris- 
tianity was originally a Jewish sect of communists, that 
St. Peter was the first bishop of Rome, that Marcion’s 
was the first New Testament Canon, that Luther committed 
suicide, that Calvin signed the Altered Augsburg Confession 
at Strassburg, that Henry VIII was the foster-father of the 
Reformation in England, that Pietism was a curative process 
in the Lutheran church, that Schleiermacher ‘‘ranks among 
the greatest theologians of all ages’’—Jis not historical 
knowledge, but the maintenance of anti-historical error or 
falsehood; it lacks the very first essential of all knowledge, 
truth. ‘The so-called historical criticism of the Tibingen 
school is the very reverse of Azstorical criticism, inasmuch 
as the ‘‘historical’’ principle from which it proceeds and 
on which it rests, the supposition of a conflict between 
Petrinism and Paulinism, is not a historical truth, but an 
unhistorical fiction. 

Knowledge being the mental possession of truth, his- 
torical study is primarily the acquisition of historical truth, 
or, more explicitly, the appropriation of true historical con- 
cepts and groups of concepts, in themselves and in their 
historical relations, by the student’s mind. This is by no 
means an easy task. The most important historical realities 
of which the student of history must endeavor to obtain true 
concepts are fersons. A human person is an individual of | 
the genus omo, of which the student may obtain a generic 


concept by direct perception, by observing himself and other 


individuals of the same genus, and the habitual observation 
of his own physical, intellectual, and moral nature and that 
of other men who come under his direct observation is a ~ 
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habit which the student of history should carefully cultivate. 
For there is no man in all past history who was not essen- 
tially man as the student himself. But while this is true, 
it is also true that among all other men in history there is 
not one who was identical with, or who did not in thou- 
sands of points differ from, the student himself. The very 
notion of wan which the student obtains by observing him- 
self is a hzstorical concept only inasmuch as it is a notion 
of his individual self, with which he would deal in an auto- 
biography, while it is not a historical, but a phzlosophical 
concept, an idea, when it is abstracted from the individual 
and generalized so as to cover all other men. ‘To confound 
these two classes of concepts is a blunder which must be 
most strenuously avoided in the study of history. It is the 
man Polycarp, the man Athanasius, the man Gregory VI/, 
the man Sfexer, whom we must learn to know in history, 
and this John Smith cannot achieve by studying the man 
John Smith or his neighbor John Johnson; neither can it 
be done by philosophical construction: though both ways 
have often been pursued in writing history. And while it 
is often a matter of some difficulty for John Smith to give 
a correct account of that individual, as many a man on the 
witness’ stand has anxiously experienced, it is a matter of 
far greater difficulty for a student of to-day to give a correct 
account of Athanasius which that student may know to be 
correct and which others on close examination will find to 
be correct. The man Athanasius existed but once, and that 
was long ago. Every act he performed he performed but 
once, and that in a certain place and at acertain time, and 
under certain circumstances which were never precisely 
the same in any other case where he may have performed 
a similar act at another time. And all this, again, happened 
long ago. ‘The life of this man was not spent in one place; 
and there were times when even his contemporaries and 
those most directly interested in his whereabouts did not 
know where he was or what he was doing, and he was 
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sought in vain by friends and enemies; and yet there was 
not a moment in his life when he was not at a certain place 
with the exclusion of all other places in the universe. Of 
course, we will have to rely on testimony for the facts of 
this man’s life. But even in his own day testimony con- 
cerning him was painfully conflicting. Investigating com- 
mittees were sent long distances to gather evidence to prose- 
cute him. Synods acquitted him; synods condemned him; 
emperors banished him; emperors recalled him. The orvédzs 
terrarum groaned and went against him. All this certainly 
would seem conflicting testimony concerning this man Atha- 
nasius, the most important human factor in one of the most 
important periods of ecclesiastical history. 

And yet the history of Athanasius has been studied 
and may still be studied with the most gratifying results. 
Of course, the student cannot now do what even the con- 
temporaries of Athanasius could not have done. He can- 
not become an eye witness of Athanasius’ life and deeds. 
But even if he could, he would not thereby secure an ad- 
vantage superior or even equal to that which he may now 
enjoy. ‘There was in Athanasius’ day one man who was at 
all times where Athanasius was, by day and by night, at 
Alexandria, at Nicaea, at Constantinople, at Treves, at 
Rome, at Sardica, in the desert, in his father’s tomb, a 
man who knew Athanasius most intimately, before whom 
he had no secret, and who was more earnestly interested 
than any other man in the great cause of which Athanasius 
was the illustrious champion. And that man, an eminent 
theologian and well trained in the learning of his time, 
wrote down Athanasius’ thoughts and his very words, wrote | 
his letters, described noteworthy events of his life, in short, 
left a record of Athanasius as no one but Athanasius him- 
self could have prepared it. For that man was Athanasius 
himself. His testimony is unimpeachable. By his writings 
we are more reliably informed concerning this great theo- 
logian than we are concerning Alexander or Constantine 
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the Great or other great historical persons whose lives and 
deeds were only described by others. In the writings of 
great men, of Augustine, and Jerome, and St. Bernard, and 
Savonarola, and Luther, we have the direct utterances of 
their minds; they are the most reliable sources of historical 
information concerning historical persons, the persons of 
their authors. And let us be rightly understood. The chief 
value of the writings of great historical persons does not lie 
in what they may have written concerning themselves, in 
what we might term autobiographical remarks, for the in- 
formation of posterity, but in what they wrote as the makers 
of history, when their words were deeds, exerting a deter- 
mining influence upon the people of their time. We have 
no autobiography of Luther. If we had, it would be of 
great value to the student of the history of that great man. 
But its historical importance would be far inferior to his 
great reformatory writings, his ninety-five theses, his tracts 
De captivitate Babylonica, De libertate Christiana, An den 
christlichen Adel deutscher Nation, etc., his polemical trea- 
tises, Wider die himmlischen Propheten, Dass diese Worte 
Christt, ‘‘Das tst mein Letb,’’ noch fest stehen, and scores of 
others, in which we see the Reformer at work, fighting 
God’s battles, teaching God’s people, performing the task 
which was allotted to him, and inaugurating and establish- 
ing a new era of the Christian church. By reading the 
works of the Reformer, the student acquires a historical 
concept of the man which he would not secure by perusing 
a hundred biographies. 

But we revert once more to Athanasius. The student 
of the history of that great champion of orthodoxy against 
the Arian heresy has comparatively smooth sailing as he 
pursues his course through the writings of Athanasius, be- 
cause they exhibit the same man from the beginning to the 
close of his public career. ‘There is perhaps no second 
theologian of the first order in history who has remained so 
much like himself in all the various periods of an equally 
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eventful life. On the other hand, not a few of the prom- 
inent men in the history of the church, as they stand ex- 
hibited in their own writings, while they have maintained 
their personal character, have shifted their positions and 
associations in a manner and measure to alter their his- 
torical significance and, so to say, impose upon the student 
the task of studying them anew and distinguishing them 
from themselves, of acquiring vastly different concepts of 
the same individuals. ‘Thus we have an earlier and a later 
Tertullian, the same individual, but the later being, though 
not another, certainly a different Tertullian. We have, like- 
wise, an earlier and a later Melanchthon, an earlier and a 
later Flacius, an earlier, an intermediate, and a later Calvin, 
an earlier and a later Cranmer, the former, in each case, dif- 
fering widely from the latter in some respects, while in other 
respects the individual remained the same and asserted itself 
in its peculiar constitution. Here the student is made to con- 
front a maze of difficulties. It is of the utmost importance 
that the identity of the earlier and the later Melanchthon 
should never be lost out of view; and it is of equal impor- 
tance that the changes which this man is known to have 
undergone should be distinctly noticed and correctly esti- 
mated, in order that at every stage of his life the true histor- 
ical Melanchthon may be in relief before the student’s eye. 
In other cases, the erroneous assumption of certain changes 
in historical individuals have led to gross misstatements. 
Thus an earlier and a later Luther with regard to the doc- 
trine of free will and grace and of predestination, and in 
point of his attitude toward the Swiss, has been falsely con- 
strued from spurious evidence or in the face of evidence to 
the contrary, and in our day an earlier and a later Walther 
and an old and new J@ssourz have been insinuated into certain 
contributions toward the literature of contemporary history. 

It should be remembered, however, that while all the 
writings of great men are valuable as sources of historical 
information, not ad// their writings are of egual value. 
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St. Augustine was a prolific writer; but as his chief his- 
torical significance lay in his championship against Pela- 
gianism, his polemical treatises against the Pelagians and 
Semipelagians rank first in importance to the student of 
history, highly as we should prize his books against the 
Manichaeans and the Donatists, his Confessions and his. 
dogmatical and exegetical works. Chemnitz, the alter Mar- 
temus, exhibits himself most plastically in his Hxamen Con- 
cilit Tridentint. ‘The last great exponent of orthodox 
Lutheranism before the age of Rationalism, V. EK. Loescher, 
is indispensable to the student of the history of Pietism for 
what he has laid down in his 7zmotheus Verinus and other 
writings directed against the malum pretisticum. In some 
cases it is necessary to compare the various editions of im- 
portant works as they issued from the hands of their authors, 
as of Melanchthon’s Locz and Calvin’s /ustztutes, and quota- 
tions from such works, to be of real historical value, must 
be accompanied with references to the editions from which 
they are taken; otherwise they may be highly misleading. 
For a similar reason the study of Augustine’s Retractationes 
is imperatively necessary in order to do justice to the man 
as a theologian. 

But while emphasizing what has been said, that not 
all the writings of historical persons are of equal value to 
the student of history, it should, on the other hand, be said 
that zothing which a great man has written is without value 
in historical research. Lwuther’s letters, those to his wife 
not excepted, furnish a surprising amount of information to 
the student of the history of the Reformation. The present 
writer has discovered in mere scraps of manuscript, some 
of them half charred from exposure to fire, and from letters 
to which no manner of historical significance was attached 
by the writers and the first recipients, valuable historical 
material probably to be found nowhere else in the world. 

Finally the student should note that he has enjoyed 
the full benefit of these sources of information only when 
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he has scrutinized the zpszsstma verba of their authors as 
far as this is possible. In this respect, autographs of un- 
doubted genuineness rank first. Next in order are care- 
fully prepared apographs and critical editions based upon 
a comparison of all the available copies of general relia- 
bility. No translation should be used where the original 
is accessible, since even the best translation is not the text, 
but an interpretation of the text and only as reliable as the 
translator is for ability, veracity, and carefulness. Luther 
has been made to say things by the translators of his Latin 
works, e.g. of his book De Servo Arbitrio, which he never 
said in the originals. Again, extracts will answer the pur- 
pose in many cases; in others, however, they will not, un- 
less they be very extensive, comprising enough of the con- 
text to place the words in point beyond reasonable doubt. 
Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Luther, Chemnitz, have 
been quoted in their own words in evidence of what, in the 
light of the context, those words do not say and cannot say. 
Besides, the quotations found in historical treatises are not 
always correct extracts from the authorities quoted; words 
are sometimes omitted, sometimes changed. The student 
who is bent upon original research should, therefore, look 
upon the references to books, sections, and pages, by which 
quotations from works presumably accessible to the reader 
are generally accompanied, as invitations to verify the cor- 
rectness of the quotation and to inspect the context, before 
basing any assertion of his own upon a quotation. ‘This 
is a precaution which German theologians and others have 
too often neglected, and hence citations and references 
which have time and again been nailed and branded as 
false testimony are ever anew and from generation to gen- 
eration paraded in evidence of false historical statements 
also passed along the line and carried from one edition of 
encyclopaedias to the other. In many instances, as es- 
pecially in Roman catholic historiography, the citations 
have evidently been made in bad faith when first made and 
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are being carried forward in the same spirit of conscious 
falsehood. In this way it was possible to draw monstrous 
caricatures of Luther professedly ‘‘taken from Luther’s own 
works.’’ But Rome had operated with false quotations long 
before Luther lived; the greatest literary swindle of all ages, 
Pseudo-Isidore, consisted largely of false citations and served 
as a legal basis of Rome’s tyranny until it was exposed as 
an immense fraud by Lutheran historiographers. 

A special department of ecclesiastical history for which 
the sources hitherto described must yield the greater part 
of the material is the hzstory of doctrine, for the simple rea- 
son that the men whose writings have come down to us 
were chiefly the teachers of the church. In most of what 
these men wrote they were occupied with Christian doctrine, 
and that in a way which renders their works of peculiar 
value to the student of history. In their extensive com- 
mentaries, in their sermons, in their catechetical lectures, 
in their dogmatical treatises, Origen and Clement and Basil 
and Gregory and Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome and Chry- 
sostom and Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine and St. Ber- 
nard and Luther and hundreds of others not only wrote 
about or concerning doctrine, but wrote doctrine and set 
forth doctrine itself, and the student, as he reads these 
words, finds them in the very act of teaching, learns not 
only what they taught, but also how they taught, their 
doctrine zx vebus et in phrasibus. ‘Their apologetical and 
polemical writings, also, are largely doctrinal, exhibiting 
the truths assailed by Jews and gentiles and heretics and 
fanatics, bringing out the various points of doctrine all the 
more sharply and precisely because of the errors with which 
they had to contend, proving their thetical statements and 
meeting the antitheses with copious texts from the Scrip- 
tures of both Testaments. Here, then, we have the real 
primary sources of the history of doctrine. At the same 
time, the writings of the earlier Fathers contain most of 


what we can learn concerning the heresies of their times. 
28 
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Most of what we know of Gnosticism and Monarchianism 
and Arianism and Pelagianism is taken from the works of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian and Hippolyte and Augustine and 
a few others. But as we intend to take up the history of 
dogma in a separate article, we break away from this sub- 
ject at present and, having hitherto dealt with one class of 
historical persons as the subjects of research in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, direct our attention to another class, which 
must not be overlooked. 

Not all the great men whose names are inseparably as- 
sociated with the history of Christianity were literary men, 
and such women as Blandina and Felicitas, Paula and Mo- 
nica, have left no memoirs of their lives composed by them- 
selves. And yet Constantine and Theodosius the Great, 
and many like them, who in their own day and ever since 
depended upon others for the records of their name and 
fame, demand the attention of the student of history. They, 
too, were individuals, each with his own personality and 
character. Theodosius was not Constantine any more than 
Constantine was Theodosius or than either of them was 
Athanasius. ‘The historical Constantine cannot now be 
construed by generalizing the concept of Washington or 
the student John Smith, nor by direct observation, but 
must be conceived as exhibited in the testimony of those 
who lived with him and saw and heard what he did and 
spoke, or in narratives and descriptions directly or in- 
directly based upon such testimony. In this case the stu- 
dent enjoys the singular advantage of having, in Euse- 
bius, the most learned man-of his day and the father of 
ecclesiastical history, at the same time the first biographer 
of Constantine. And yet he is at a great and irremediable 
disadvantage compared with the student of Athanasius and 
Luther. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius and his 
Life of Constantine are in by far their greater parts no more 
original sources of information than the books of Gibbon 
and Milman. Eusebius was not engaged in or present at 
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the battle of the Milvian Bridge, and what he knew of that 
battle he knew on the testimony of others. Even where 
the Emperor himself was the informant of his biographer, 
the words of Eusebius are not those of Constantine, and 
what we learn from those words we do not learn from him, 
but from another, not from an original, but from a second- 
ary source. And while even the merely human testimony 
of an eye witness does not afford absolute security, the re- 
liability of a record decreases with every step from its orig- 
inal source, the mind of the subject or agent or actual ob- 
server of the historical reality recorded. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the student that, wherever original sources 
are not accessible, he should, in his efforts to acquire true 
historical concepts, endeavor to get as near as possible to 
the first sources, always remembering that no number of 
derivative sources can be more reliable than their common 
origin, and that historical evidence must not be counted 
but weighed. Eusebius speaks as an eye witness of the 
persecution in the Thebaid and of the Nicene synod. He 
gives us in the original words the original testimony of the 
church at Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp, and the 
original report of the persecution in Gaul under Marcus 
Aurelius as set forth in the encyclical of the churches in 
Lugdunum and Vienna to the ‘‘brethren in Asia and Phry- 
gia,’’? one of the most instructive sources of the history of 
those early persecutions of Christianity. But while the 
original citations in which the work abounds are its most 
valuable feature, the entire History of Eusebius is of in- 
estimable value, since the author, also where he is not or 
does not give us an original authority, is in most cases 
near the fountain heads of information. He possessed an 
excellent historical library and made good use of it, and the 
student who makes good use of Eusebius is extremely well 
served and will find little to correct in his notions of the 
first great period of ecclesiastical history. No subsequent 
period has had its Eusebius. His continuators, Socrates, 
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Theodoret, Sozomenes, Evagrius, bring the history down 
to the close of the sixth century. The later centuries have 
their Gregory of Tours, Lambert of Hersfeld and the long 
line of mediaeval annalists and chroniclers and biographers, 
all of whom, though of unequal value, invite the attention 
of the student who would get at or near the original sources 
of history. Thus the history of the Saxon emperors after 
Otto I is taken from the Chronicles of Thietmar of Merse- 
burg, and the better part of what may be known of the 
reign of Henry IV may be found in the Annals of Lambert 
of Hersfeld and Bruno’s Saxon War, though both these 
sources must be used and followed with a considerable 
measure of allowance. And this leads us to another series 
of remarks and recommendations in reference to our subject. 

A second category of historical realities of which the 
student of history must endeavor to acquire true concepts 
is that of historical events. A historical event may be a 
very simple or a highly complicated affair, and the events 
recorded in historical composition are generally of the lat- 
ter kind. Some events, by their very nature, leave a rec- 
ord of what transpired in such event, the publication of an 
edict, the adoption of a creed, the issuance of a bull, the 
signing of a treaty, the establishment of a rule or enact- 
ment of a law, and a complaint or remonstrance or appeal 
by letter, are events which leave such edict, creed, bull, 
treaty, rule, law, or letter in evidence of what evened, often 
embodying such details as the agent, the time and place, 
the occasion and purpose, and other circumstances, of such 
event. Of a similar nature are the adopted minutes or of- 
ficial records of the transactions of assemblies, the reports 
of commissioners, the decrees of tribunals, etc. Evidence 
of this kind is called documentary evidence, and the docu- 
ments connected with an event or series of events consti- 
tute the most reliable original sources for historical research, 
which the student should never neglect to investigate, if 
they are within his reach. They should, as arule, be given 
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the precedence when the choice is between them and the 
testimony of individual witnesses, and in a conflict of docu- 
mentary evidence, those documents which formed a part of 
the event itself in the nexus of cause and effect should pre- 
vail over those which were intended as an official record of 
the event. It is remarkable to what extent a brief docu- 
ment may serve as a key to a historical problem. ‘Thus the 
conduct of Luther at his first appearance before the Diet of 
Worms has been severely criticised from that day to this, 
and it may seem strange that the Reformer, who had to all 
appearance been fully aware of what he was about and deter- 
mined on his course, should then and there ask a respite 
for deliberation. But a few words of the imperial summons 
and letter of safe-conduct on which Luther had come to 
Worms fully account for his refusal to act without mature 
deliberation after the surprise he had experienced on that 
17th of April. 

‘There is another and very comprehensive class of events, 
however, which do not naturally leave documentary evidence 
for future inspection and examination. ‘The proclamation 
of religious liberty by Constantine and Licinius in their edict 
of 313 was an important event, and the text of the edict is 
extant to-day, stating what it was that the emperors pro- 
mulgated. Butthe great battle of Oct. 28, 312, which opened 
the way to that edict, was not fought with the pen but with 
the sword, and left no records but those written in blood, 
which the rains of a season washed away, and which neither 
the heathen Zosimus nor the Christian Eusebius had ever 
seen when they wrote their detailed accounts of those event- 
ful days. And thus it is with thousands upon thousands of 
events recorded in history. They were recorded by friends 
or enemies, or by friends and enemies, of the persons or 
causes connected with such events, or by such as had little 
or no special interest in the affairs themselves of which they 
wrote, but simply chronicled because they were put to it, 
or to earn money or fame or both by literary work, much 
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as a contributor to an encyclopaedia may follow his allot- 
ments and write an article on Milton to-day and another on 
Mohammed to-morrow. And the student of history? Whom 
is he to follow, Zosimus, or Eusebius, or the Encyclopaedia? 
He will do well to consult them all and keep his eyes open 
and his wits about him until he is through with them. In 
doing this he will find some points in which they all agree, 
others in which they differ. Where he finds them all agreed, 
the presumption is strong that he may accept what he has 
found. Where he finds them disagreed, he will not draw 
straws or toss a penny to show that he is an ‘‘impartial his- 
torian;’’ nor will he, to be heroically impartial, give the 
precedent to Zosimus because he is a heathen; nor will he, 
to exhibit his loyalty, side with Eusebius because he was a 
bishop; nor will he follow the Encyclopaedia because that 
saves him the trouble of further investigation. But what 
will he do? He will first investigate the nature of the dis- 
agreement. If he finds a circumstance mentioned in Zosi- 
mus of which Eusebius says nothing, or if he finds the for- 
mer explicit in detail where the latter has but a general 
term, he will see no contradiction, but understand that the 
one is probably supplementing the other. This kind of dis- 
agreement is so far from being a cause of embarrassment, 
that it is rather a great advantage, accruing from the multi-— 
plicity of sources which may be made to contribute to the 
student’s stock of information. It is by taking Eusebius, 
Zosimus, Lactantius, Eutropius, the Panegyrics, and a few 
others, and leading them into the same channel, that we 
obtain the material for the history of the events which cul- 
minated in the downfall of heathen rule in the Empire. 
But what if real contradictions occur between two au- 

thorities, the one stating what is incompatible with a state- 
ment of the other, or the one denying what the other af- 
firms? In that case a number of previous questions must 
be decided before the point at issue can be settled. The 
student will first ask which of the conflicting authority was 
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more probably able to learn and willing to say the truth. 
As between Eusebius, the contemporary and familiar friend 
of Constantine, and Zosimus, the bitter enemy of Chris- 
tianity and separated by many years from the events of 312, 
the decision should be in favor of Eusebius. Although this 
author may not have been free from partiality for his em- 
peror, this defect is at least counterbalanced by the known 
partiality of Zosimus agaznst the emperor, which leaves 
the greater proximity of Eusebius to the most authentical 
sources of information to turn the scales in the bishop’s 
favor. In other cases what we may call circumstantial evi- 
dence may be called in to decide a question of credibility. 
Thus when Zosimus says that Constantine’s mother was not 
his father’s lawful wife, this statement cannot stand in the 
face of the fact that Diocletian insisted on Constantine’s 
divorce from Helena when he was to become the son-in-law 
of Maximian by marriage with the latter’s step-daughter, 
Theodora. Finally, the student may also be confronted 
with cases of conflicting evidence so nicely balanced that 
he will leave it an open question where the truth may lie. 
But these cases should be rare, and in most instances the 
preponderance of evidence is so decided that there is no 
room for hesitation or doubt, and very frequently the evi- 
dence is even cumulative. The really distressing cases are 
those where, in the absence of documentary evidence, there 
is but one witness to an event, and he of doubtful reliability. 
But here again there is no serious cause of alarm; for among 
these cases we do not find the hinging points of history. 
Important events are generally well attested, and the testi- 
mony is not very hard to find after it has been discovered 
and registered and made generally accessible. And, once 
more, to acquire true concepts of historical events of supe- 
rior importance, let the student get near the events by 
getting at the nearest records, documentary evidence, if 
possible, and a few chroniclers who knew what to say and 
said what they knew. 
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A third general category of historical realities which 
should be here considered is that of ecclesiastical zzstztu- 
tzons, as the ministerial office, public worship and its oc- 
casions and occupations, preaching, the administration of 
the sacraments, holydays, schools, church polity, monasti- 
cism, etc. The institutions have also had their history, 
and this history has had its recorders. But while persons 
and events have largely been exhibited ex professo, the per- 
sons writing of themselves or others and the events leaving 
their records or finding their recorders, institutions have 
mostly been dealt with incidentally, in connection with other 
subjects. The information concerning these matters is, as 
a consequence, far more dispersed, more difficult to find, 
more restricted in compass, and, in some points and re- 
spects, very sparingly furnished. We may find scraps of 
information where we should least expect them, as on the 
institution of deaconesses and details of Christian worship 
in the letters of Plinius Secundus, on the celebration of 
Epiphany in Ammianus Marcellinus. Original research on 
topics of this class requires more time, more books, more 
previous knowledge of history, and more willingness to be 
satisfied with small returns for much labor. This is the 
reason why the student, when it comes to dealing with 
these chapters, is less inclined and, perhaps, less able, to 
see for himself, to search the first sources, but will content 
himself with going over the more recent productions of 
specialists in historical research. And here he is at a great 
disadvantage; for most of these productions are sadly un- 
reliable. To say that many authors seem not to have found | 
what they did not want to find is putting their case mildly; 
for in some instances they have done what is worse, stating ~ 
what they had not found, and could not have found with 
their eyes open, the very reverse being expressly stated in 
the sources to which they refer. Even Christian Archaeol- 
ogy, with a limited and highly reliable apparatus of original 
sources, has been handled in a manner which admits of no 
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excuse. Treating chiefly of Christian institutions, most of 
the archaeological works or chapters are deplorably mis- 
leading, many of them bristling with false statements, dis- 
torting everything they touch, and all this with an air of 
certainty which may keep the student from following up 
the strings of references and finding that the evidence re- . 
ferred to does not say what is claimed, or from surveying 
the field himself to find abundant evidence to the contrary. 
The student should, therefore, be very careful in occupying 
and maintaining a position relative to Christian institutions 
where he has not seen for himself, and what has been said 
of citations above should be remembered here. And once 
more we say, Get at or as near as you can to the first 
sources. 

Reiterating this recommendation we are aware of two 
objections which may be in the reader’s mind. ‘The first 
is, that this advice would seem to restrict the study of his- 
tory either to very few students or to very small territories 
in the vast domain of History. Our answer is, that while 
the study of history to any great extent is not everybody’s 
business, the task must not be overestimated. No man is 
expected or able to master the whole of History, or even of 
Ecclesiastical History, in all its details, and that by search- 
ing the first sources, and all of them, to their full compass. 
In this the study of History does not stand alone. What 
would Chemistry be without experiment ?. Even a course of 
elementary study would be looked upon as a crippled affair 
without ample experiment. Yet no chemist of high stand- 
ing in his science has ever made or seen all the experiments 
which have led to the results of chemical research. And as 
in Law and in Medicine a high degree of proficiency is only 
reached by restriction of extent and increase of intensity, so 
i History a complete mastering of all the details accessible 
by original research is only possible within restricted limits. 
But as the Lawyer, also where he is not a specialist, should, 
and very well may, make himself familiar with a few lead- 
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ing cases, as the early case of Mitchell vs. Reynolds and the 
more recent case of Diamond Match Co. vs. Roeber with 
regard to Contracts in Restraint of Trade, so the theologian 
should, and may well be, familiar with one or two first 
sources for all the chief chapters of Church History. The 
New Testament, Eusebius and his Continuators, the Apol- 
ogztes of Justin, Irenaeus Agaznst the Heresies, Cyprian on 
the Unity of the Church, Athanasius on the Wicene Synod, 
Augustine’s Confessions, the chief Acta of the first four 
Ecumenical Synods, the Regula Pastoralis of Gregory I, 
the Zex Books of Gregory of Tours, the History of the 
Lombards by Paulus Diaconus, Einhard’s Zzfe of Charles, 
the Annals of Lambert of Hersfeld, Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Homo, Abaelard’s Epztome, a few Sermons of St. Bernard 
and Tauler, the Sextences of Petrus Lombardus, Erasmus’ 
Moriae Encomium, and the Koran, would make a very 
serviceable library covering fifteen centuries of Church 
History; a library which would serve to lay a broad and 
solid foundation of historical concepts in the student’s 
mind and to rear quite a respectable beginning of a super- 
structure; a library obtainable at moderate cost, and the 
first perusal of which could be easily accomplished in the 
course of a year. Future additions would readily suggest 
themselves. 

The second objection we would here anticipate is this: — 
What room does your recommendation of books like those 
above enumerated leave for the works of modern historians 
like Neander and Kurtz and Schaff and Fisher and a legion 
of others? We answer, A good deal. We have already touched 
upon the use we have for such works when, having aske 
whom the student should follow, Zosimus, or Eusebius, or 
the Encyclopaedia, we answered, ‘‘He will do well to con- 
sult them all.’’ The days of Polyhistors are over and past. 
We must have books of reference. _We must have text- 
books. The lawyer knows that his real authorities are the 
Reports and the Constitutions and Statutes. Yet he has ample 
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use for the Digests, for Blackstone and Kent, for Pollock on 
Contracts, Bishop on Marriage and Divorce, Tiedeman on 
the Limitations of Police Power, even for Stewart and other 
authors of the ‘‘Pony Library,’’ in short, for the Zext Books, 
which keep him informed on the past and present state of 
Subjective and Adjective Law without putting him to the 
trouble of handling and revolving the hundreds and thou- 
sands of volumes containing the authorities proper, most of 
which are only found in the large libraries of Bar-Asso- 
ciations and the great Law-Schools, but not one of which 
can ever be really supplanted by ary text-book or all the text- 
books combined. Ina similar way, the student of history 
will gratefully avail himself of the labors of Neander and 
Ranke, of Koestlin’s Zzfe of Luther, Preger’s Flaczus, 
Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, Jacobs’ Lu- 
theran Movement in England, etc., and gather from them 
stores of valuable information. He may make Neander as 
far as he goes his Blackstone, and Ranke’s Age of the 
Reformation his Tiedeman, and Koestlin his Pollock. As 
each law text-book is what its author made it, and no 
more, and its merit lies in the correctness and complete- 
ness with which the author has stated, and the manner in 
which he has arranged and grouped together, what the 
Reports and Statutes contain, so each work of a modern 
historian is what its author has made it, and no more, and 
its merit consists in the correctness and completeness with 
which he has stated, and the manner in which he has ar- 
ranged, what the first sources contain. Elegance of style 
is in both instances an inducement to use the book, but 
does not enhance the emolument of its use, while references 
to the sources are an inducement to verify the correctness 

\ of the book and facilitate the recourse to the authorities 
proper where it may be in demand. They are, in the latter 
sense, a part of the information embodied in the book 
which is sometimes more valuable than the statements in 
the? text. 
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We have not exhausted our subject. The study of 
Church History means more than the acquisition of correct 
historical concepts, and we have not even said all that should 
have been said on this restricted view of the topic. But we 
must try the reader’s patience no longer. Perhaps he may 
be willing to continue the disquisition, and if so, we shall — 


be pleased to hear of him. 
AG; 


THE CASE OF DR. KRELL. 


We have been asked whether the claim that the Lu- 
theran church had never inflicted religious persecution can 
be sustained in the face of certain facts connected with 
Cryptocalvinism in Saxony, and, especially, in view of 
the imprisonment and execution of Dr. Krell, the last 
leader of this movement, who was beheaded at Dresden 
on Oct. 9, 1601. While the subject is not of such im- 
portance that we would deem it proper to give it a 
thorough discussion in all its points and aspects in the 
QUARTERLY, we readily devote enough space to the mat- 
ter to substantiate the statement that Krell can ot with 
historical truth be held up as an instance of religious per- 
secution by the Lutheran church or a Lutheran government. 

Nicolaus Krell had been the Chancellor of the elector 
of Saxony, Christian I, and had used his influence for a 
second attempt at introducing Calvinism into the Saxon 
church, after the endeavors of Peucer and his associates 
had failed and the Lutheran church had reasserted itself 
in the adoption of the Formula of Concord. This second 
cryptocalvinistic movement was, like the first, in itself of 
deep political significance inasmuch as the peace of Lu- 
theran territories in Germany was secured by the Augsburg 
treaty of 1555, which recognized the rightful existence of 
the Lutheran, not of the Zwinglian or Calvinistic church. 
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But beyond this, Krell had also shaped the foreign policy 
of the Saxon government in the interest of Calvinistic con- 
temporaries, and had implicated the elector and the country 
in the disastrous Huguenot wars in France at the expense 
of the Saxon exchequer, which proved inadequate to the 
costs incurred. While these events were coming to a crisis, 
the elector died Sept. 25, 1591, in the midst of his troubles, 
not quite 31 years of age. His widow, Sophia, a daughter 
of Johann Georg, elector of Brandenburg, held the chan- 
cellor largely responsible for her husband’s premature death. 
This woman subsequently, through ten long years, relent- 
lessly pushed the judicial prosecution of the man who, ac- 
cording to her conviction, had so grievously wronged her 
young husband, and when she, at last, saw her purpose ac- 
complished, she did not deny herself the satisfaction of per- 
sonally witnessing the execution of the former chancellor. 
By many others, also, Krell was looked upon as a scheming 
enemy of his country, and immediately after the elector’s 
demise, the nobility, through their commissioners, lodged 
formal complaint against the chancellor and induced Duke 
Friedrich Wilhelm, the Administrator of the Electorate 
during the minority of Christian’s sons, to institute legal 
process against Krell, who was put under arrest a month 
after the elector’s death and remained a prisoner to the end 
of his life. The legal machinery, which was thus promptly 
set into motion against him, worked very slowly and with 
many and long intermissions. But nowhere does Krell’s 
legal prosecution bear the stamp of religious persecution. 
The tribunal before which his case was finally tried was 
not a Consistory, not a Synod or spiritual Commission. 
Nor was it even a secular court of Saxony or any other 

utheran country or government. ‘The judges to whom 
the evidence of the case was submitted and who passed 
the judgment and pronounced the sentence and imposed 
the penalty were the Roman catholic Emperor, Rudolph II, 
and the Roman catholic President and Counselors of the 
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Chamber of appeals at Prague, who found the accused guilty 
as charged and condemned him to death. ‘The decree of 
this court is extant and runs as follows:— 

‘‘We, Rudolph the Second, by the Grace of God 
Roman Emperor, at all times augmenter of the realm in 
Germany, King of Hungaria, Bohemia, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, Archduke of Austria, Markgrave of Moravia, Duke 
of Luxemburg and in Silesia, Markgrave of Lusatia, etc., 
do acknowledge that by the Right Honorable Prince, Our 
dear Uncle Frederick William, Duke of Saxony, Land- 
grave of Thuringia and Misnia, there has been forwarded 
to us a 

Process of Inquisition, instituted according to the cus- 
tom prevailing in the land, together with the testimony de- 
posed, of Mag. Abraham Giessbach, the Fiscal thereunto 
appointed, as Prosecutor, as party of the one part, and 
Doctor Niclas Krell, the accused under arrest, as party of 
the other part, with the request that we would judge what 
may be right in this case. And whereas we have com- 
mitted such process and evidence to our ordained Presi- 
dent and Counselors, who sit in Court of Appeals in our 
royal castle at Prague, the said our President and Coun- 
selors have, after due consideration and mature delibera- 
tion thereof adjudicated 

That the accused, Niclas Krell, by his manifold evil 
practices, which he undertook against his duty and em- 
ployed at home as well as with foreign potentates and 
their delegates, and with all manner of deceitful enter- 
prises, whereby he offended against the established peace 
of the realm and disturbance of the general tranquillity and 
concord of the country, all of which have been explicitly 
charged and proven in court, has forfeited his body and 
life and shall, in course of the law, and, as a warning to 
others, be punished with the sword. Given under seal, at 
our royal castle at Prague, this 8th day of the month of 
September, in the one thousand, six hundred and first year 
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after the birth of Christ our Lord, being the twenty-sixth 
of our rule in the Roman Empire, the twenty-ninth of our 
Hungarian, and the twenty-sixth of our Bohemian, do- 
minion. 
Christophorus Popl. Baro a Lobcovin 
mpr. 
Michael Kehl.’’?) 


But there is another point of incontrovertible evidence 
to show that Krell was zot executed for heresy. Servede 


1) We give also the German text :— 

“Wir Rudolph der Ander yon Gottes Gnaden Erwélter ROmischer 
Kaiser, zu allen Zeiten Mehrer des Reiches in Germanien, zu Hungern, 
Behemb, Dalmatien, Croatien, Khunig, Erzherzog zu Oesterreich, Marg- 
graf zu Mehren, Herzog zu Luxemburg und in Schlesien, Margegraf zu 
Lausitz etc. bekennen, als uns von dem Hochgeborenen Fiirsten, unsern 
lieben Ohme Friedrich Wilhelm, Herzogen zu Sachsen, Landgrafen in 
Duringen Marggrafen zu Meissen ein 

Inquisitions Process, vermoge des Landtiblichen Gebrauchs angestellt, 
sambt gefuhrten Beweis zwischen M. Abraham Giessbachen, als hierzu ver- 
ordnetem Fiscaln Anklagern eins, und dann den verhafteten Doctor Niclas 
Krellen Angeklagten Anders Theils zugeschickt worden, und darinnen was 
Recht sein m6chte zu erkennen gebethen, dass wir solchen Process und 
Beweis unseren verordneten Praesidenten und Rathen, so tiber den Appel- 
lationen auf unserem Koniglichen Schlosse Praga sitzen, zu versprechen 
libergeben, haben gedachte unser Praesident und Rathe, nach Ersehung 
und genugsamer Erwegung derselben zu Recht erkannt: Das Angeklagter 
Niclas Krell mit seinen vielfaltigen Bosen und wieder seine Pflicht fiirge- 
nommen auch daheim und mit fremder Herrschaften und denselben abge- 
fertigten gebrauchten Practiciren und allerhandt arglistigen Furnehmen 
dadurch er wider den aufgerichteten Landfrieden und Turbirung gemeines 
Vaterlandesruhe und Hinigkeit gehandelt, welches Alles, wie zu Recht 
ausfihrlich gemacht und bewiesen, sein Leib und Leben verwirkt und mit 
dem Schwerdt Anderen zur Abscheu gerechtfertigt werden soll, von Rechts- 
wegen. Mit Urkundt diess Briefes besiegelt, der geben ist, auf unserem 
k6niglichen Schlosse Praga, den 8ten Tag des Monats Septembers Nach 
Christi unseres Herrn Geburt, Im Ein Tausend sechshundert und einen 
aa unserer Reiche des ROmischen im Sechsundzwanzigsten, des hun- 
gerischen im neunundzwanzigsten und des Behmischen auch im Sechs- 
undzwauzigsten Jahre. 

Christophorus Popl. Baro a Lobcovin 
mpr. 
Michael Kehl.’’ 
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might have saved his life by recanting his error, and even 
the Roman governor of Bythinia, Plinius Secundus, says 
that he acquitted those who, though they had been Chris- 
tians, denied or abandoned Christianity,!) and the Emperor, 
Traian, approved of his course.”) It is obstinate persist- 
ence in a veligzo zllicita which brings a violent death on 
the victim of religious persecution even under heathen and 
Mohammedan rule,*) and only Papal policy and practice 
has at times denied pardon to the penitent errorist or the 
apostate confessor. But Krell died at peace with the 
church which has been unjustly charged with his death. 
His last confessor, the Lutheran pastor Mag. Blume, stated 
that Dr. Krell had in his and Mag. Tob. Rudolf’s pres- 
ence freely and voluntarily declared his willingness to live 
and die in adherence to the pure doctrine which he had 
now learned to know, and on the morning of his execu- 
tion Krell received the holy sacrament from Mag. Blume’s 
hand. ‘This should be conclusive as a demurrer against the 
charge of religious persecution preferred against the Lu- 
theran church on the strength of the case of Dr. Krell. 
AsG. 


1) Dimittendos putavi. Plin. Sec. Epp. X, 97. 

2) Veniam ex poenitentia impetret. bid. 

3) See also Euseb. H. E. IV, 15. (23), V, 1 (2), on the martyrdom of 
Polycarp and the martyrs at Lugdunum and Vienna. 
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Practical Gheology. 


MEDICINA PASTORALIS. 
(Concluded. ) 
III. THE TREATMENT. 


Medical treatment always presupposes a patient, per- 
haps not actually but potentially, yet in some sense a 
patient. There is such a thing as prophylactic treatment, 
say to guard against yellow fever; but the physician who 
would pronounce a man immune against this disease and 
then prescribe a prophylactic mixture for that man would 
put himself in contradiction with himself and would dis- 
credit either his testimonial or his mixture or both, unless 
he plead, as well he might, that there is no such thing as 
absolute immunity against any disease common to both 
sexes, as human nature is now constituted. 

Pastoral treatment also presupposes a patient, either 
potentially or actually. Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adultertes, fornications, thefts, false 
wetness, blasphemies.1) A man may not be specially in- 
clined toward this or that sin, being more inclined toward 
another sin. He may be more in danger of becoming a 
confirmed miser than of drifting away into drunkenness and 
profligacy. But there is no absolute immunity in any man 
against any sin, the germs of all sins being in every one 
of us. ' 

Of this the Pastor should be mindful in the preparation 
of his sermons and in his catechizations. He may not know 
of any drunkard or miser or thief or vicious backbiter in 
his congregation. But he must not on that account dis- 
regard these sins in his sermons and cathechizations. He 


1) Matt. 15, 19. 
29 
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has no absolute immunes in his parish. Besides, God has 
reserved the attribute of omniscience to himself alone, and | 
for all the minister knows, he may have gross offenders 
against all the commandments of the Decalogue in his 
hospital. St. Paul accosts the Ephesians as sazuts and 
faithful in Christ Jesus;*) and yet he doses them against 
lying and stealing and bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamor and evil speaking and fornication and uncleanness 
and covetousness and filthiness and drunkenness and un- 
fruitful works of darkness in general”) and sins done in se- 
cret of which it is a shame even to speak.*) The preacher 
must not fear that his hearers will simply refuse to take the 
medicine he dispenses in the pulpit instead of administering 
each dose to the individual soul which may be in need of it. 
There is a nurse in the hospital who will in a measure take 
care of that, and but for whose services his work would be 
sorry anyway. ‘That nurse, appointed by God himself, is 
human conscience, that mysterious agent from whose per- 
sistent ministrations no man can withdraw, who gains ac- 
cess to the most hidden recesses of the heart and performs 
his function even under the most energetic protests of the 
patient who, at the same time, cannot deny that his secret 
or open ailment has been correctly diagnosed. Let the 
pastor dispense what God has stored in his text for all 
classes of ailing souls and be assured that by manifestation 
of the truth he will commend himself to every man’s con- 
science.*) 

There is, however, one great mistake of which a pastor 
as well as a physician should beware. It is the passion for 
diagnosis which loses sight of the true end and aim of med- 
ical proficiency, the restoration of the patient’s health. We 
think of a military surgeon whose only professional equip- 
ment was a clinical thermometer, a very useful instru- 


1) Eph. 1, 1. 2) Eph. 4, 25—31; 5, 3-18. 
3) Eph. 5, 12. 4) 2 Cor. 4, 2. 
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ment to ascertain the abnormal condition of the circulatory 
system due to some organic or functional derangement in 
the human body, but utterly inadequate to any manner or 
measure of cure. ‘ Diagnosis is not treatment, and an in- 
strument for diagnosis is not a remedy. ‘The pastor’s ther- 
mometer is, like that of the physician, void of all curative 
power; it can aid in determining disease, but it cannot stay 
its progress nor prevent its fatal termination. ‘hat instru- 
ment is the Zaw. By the law ts the knowledge of sin;*) 
only that and nothing more, unless it be that the letter 
killeth,*) which a diagnosis without a remedy may do to a 
physician’s patient as well. The pastor who preaches the 
law merely to make an impression on his hearers grossly 
mistakes his calling. That impression may be one of sur- 
prise at the minister’s knowledge of the human heart, or of 
the abominations of society, the hidden sores of the upper 
strata and the open vices of the slums, a feeling of wonder- 
ment how the preacher may have found out all these things 
which nobody thought he knew. Or it may be a feeling of 
alarm at the power of evil for evil, the fearful aspects of sin 
and its consequences, a conviction of the utter hopelessness 
of the sinner’s case, something like telling a man that he 
has a malignant cancer of the throat or is far gone in pul- 
monary consumption, an announcement which may induce 
a desperate patient to blow out his brains. And yet there 
are preachers whose only equipment is the clinical ther- 
mometer, who preach the law and nothing but the law, or 
chiefly the law, and think that they are doing wondrous 
things, because they do not, like many others, preach on 
Exolution and Old Bachelors and Old Maids and The New 
Sa They feel a grim satisfaction when they have 
once more had their congregation aghast before them, as. 
they fearlessly dealt blow after blow upon the heads and: 
against the sides of old and young sinners and before the 


1) Rom. 3, 20. 2) 2 Cor. 3, 6. 
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final dmen invoked the power of God to give impact and 
impetus to their thunders from Sinai. But whatever they 
may have accomplished, they certainly have not kindled or 
fanned the spark of life in any hearer’s soul, and they must 
not be surprised to see one or another of the people whom 
they have often dismissed in a bruised and shattered con- 
dition from their services disappear from their audience and 
go where 7he New Woman is discussed. 

We would not be understood as decrying the use of 
the Law in the pulpit or in private ministration. We are 
not Antinomians. We do not tell the physician to throw 
away the thermometer and the stethoscope and the laringo- 
scope and other instruments of diagnosis and supplant them 
by pills and powders. Diagnosis is necessary, and so is the 
use of the Law. The sinner must be made cognizant of his 
ailment. When the man who was deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech was brought to Jesus for treatment, the 
Savior took him aside from the multitude, and put his finger 
into his ears and touched his tongue to show him and make 
him understand where the ailments lay, before he spoke his 
almighty £phphatha! to open the patient’s ears and loose 
the string of his tongue.) Thus, also, the Pastor must put 
his finger on the defects of the sin-bound soul and lead his 
patients to feel and understand that sin is sin and that the 
wages of sin is death. And this conviction can be wrought 
by the Law, and only by the Law. ‘The first word of God 
to man after the fall was, ddam, where art thou? and the 
continuation of that speech was, Who told thee that thou 
wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest not eat? And to the 
woman, likewise, the question came, What zs this that 
thou hast done?) The interrogative form of these words 
is significant. ‘They are appeals to man’s conscience, and 
authoritative demands upon the sinner to face the law and 


1) Mark 7, 32—35. 2) Gen. 3, 9. 11. 13. 
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to measure and guage his deeds by that norm. They lay 
the responsibility for the sinner’s conduct and acts at the 
individual sinner’s door. Hence the attempts of both Adam 
and Eve to shift that responsibility upon others,') even upon 
God himself.?) There is a wealth of pastoral wisdom in this 
first application of the Law upon the sinner. The faithful: 
Pastor’s efforts in using the law should go toward bringing 
it home to the sinner’s conscience. There is where we often 
fail. We speak too much of the szz and not enough about 
the szzner. ‘To speak of tuberculosis in its various aspects 
is not to diagnose a single case, and an incipient consump- 
tive may read an entire volume on pulmonary consumption 
and examine the bacilli in another patient’s sputa, and still 
doubt or deny his own state. But show him the bacilli in 
his own sputa, being careful to make him consider that they 
are fzs, and understand what they mean, and he will prob- 
ably listen to what you have to say about Colorado or south- 
ern California, especially when you offer him the means to 
go there. It is remarkable what efforts a spiritual patient 
will sometimes make to deceive himself as to the nature of 
his case. He will find certain features in similar cases 
which are apparently or really absent in his own, and hence 
conclude that while others may be in danger he is not, and 
unless you make him understand that it is zs case that 
must be determined, not that of his neighbor, and that, 
unless he be cured, he will die of Azs malady, not of his 
neighbor’s, you will make little or no headway with him. 
As the consumptive may compare himself with others, who 
cough more than he does and are more emaciated than he 
is, and may look upon his good appetite as a token of 
hea!th incompatible with mortal disease, so the lodge-man 
will tell you that other lodges have objectionable features 
which his has not, and that certain lodge members allow 


1) Gen. 3, 10. 12. 13. 
2) Gen. 3, 12: The woman which tHou gavest to be with me. 
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their society to interfere with their church membership, 
which he does not. Or the man whom you admonish for 
occasional over-indulgence will point to his neighbor on the 
right hand, who created a row when in his cups, while he 
went home quietly when made aware of his condition, and 
to his neighbor on the left hand, who would be intoxicated 
every day if he had the opportunity. Or the young people 
who waltz at weddings and birthday parties will tell you of 
those who go to public balls, which they would never do, 
or who danced till four of a Sunday morning, while ¢hey 
went home at eleven to be in proper condition for church 
next day. In all these and hundreds of similar cases the 
Pastor should not allow the patient before him to send him 
to the next bed or to the other end of the ward because he 
would prefer to be let alone. Let the patient understand 
that you are dealing with zm now, and that you will get to 
the others in their turn, or that you have been there already 
and have done for them what you are now doing for him, 
and that, as ¢key have taken ¢hezy medicine, so he should 
now take hzs. 

Considering these difficulties, we may fitly ask, How is 
it that people are often so disinclined to yield to the Pastor’s 
endeavors when they are in need of energetic treatment? 
Do not people in physical disease call on or send for the 
physician and often wait with impatience for his coming? 
Yes, often, but not always. Patients very frequently delay 
for days and weeks and even months before they seek med- 
ical help. ‘They feel that they are in ill health, but do not 
want to have it confirmed. They fear that when they go 
into treatment they will be enjoined from following their 
profession or business, which is very pressing and profit- 
able just then; or that they will be told that they must ab- 
stain from certain habits or luxuries which they are unwill- 
ing to sacrifice; or that they will have to undergo painful 
operations or be put to considerable expense, which they 
are anxious to avoid. A patient may even start for the 
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Doctor’s office, but turn about or pass by the door, as con- 
siderations like those mentioned above once more prevail. 
And the same people who may very promptly call on their 
physician to prescribe for minor indisposition, will some- 
times take care to keep out of the doctor’s way when serious 
trouble should be attended to without delay. All this finds. 
its parallel in the Pastor’s experience. A man may be drift- 
ing away into sinful habits, wantonness, inebriety, dis- 
honesty, skepticism, evil associations, knowing that his 
ways are not what they should be, but seeking and, fora 
time, finding all manner of excuses or extenuating circum- 
stances with which he would put his conscience at rest. 
His sin affords him pleasure or material gain which he is 
unwilling to forego, and he fears the eventuality of being 
placed under influences which may prevail upon him to 
make sacrifices which would be painful to his evil nature. 
That such a man should rather avoid than seek the Pastor, 
who would be most likely to exert such influences, is not, 
under these considerations, a matter of surprise. That the 
Pastor, when he finally steps in, should find his man not a 
very willing patient, is also plain. And the cases are not 
unheard-of, when even the wife and children, or the father 
and mother, of the invalid throw difficulties in the Pastor’s 
way, knowing how unwelcome his interference ‘is to the 
person for whom they are thus unwisely concerned. 
Under such distressing circumstances the faithful Pas- 
tor must not, however, be discouraged; much less should 
he decide to let things take their course since his services 
are not desired and may even meet with very energetic op- 
pésition. And what should prompt and animate him in all 
his dealings should be especially prominent in cases as these, 
his earnest desire to save the soul which is in danger of be- 
ing lost. This motive must prompt the Pastor also in his 
application of the Law. As true and certain as it is that 
the Law cannot save, cannot give or sustain life, so true and 
certain is it that the Pastor who uses the Law without the 
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salvation of the soul in view, should let the Law alone and 
let the pastoral office alone, just as, and even more unhesi- 
tatingly than, the physician should go out of practice who 
had so far forgotten his purpose in the world as to look upon 
his patients as material for experimenting while they are 
alive and as subjects for post mortem dissections when they 
are dead. When, therefore, the Pastor approaches those 
who are in special need of his attention, though his first 
endeavors may have to be directed toward the application 
of the Law, by which zs the knowledge of sin, and his first 
operations may be such as to inflict pain and work anguish 
of heart and soul, he should also let his patient know and 
feel that he has come to seek and to save, having at heart 
the spiritual welfare of a soul redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ. As the hand that holds the surgeon’s 
probe should be clean and moved by a will to do for the 
patient what human skill can do, so the Pastor’s lips, also 
when they expound the Law to lay open the sinfulness of 
sin should be hallowed by holy love. and compassion, free 
from selfish motives, from carnal bitterness and rancor, 
avoiding everything that may cause unnecessary pain, but 
patiently persisting in its work of love until the Law shall 
have accomplished that for which it is the proper means, 
the knowledge of sin. As soon as this has been achieved, 
the Law must at once be laid aside for the time being, and 
the Gospel must be allowed to do zts work—the healing 
of the soul. 

To remember this is of the utmost importance. That 
the sinner should £zow his sin to be verily sin is all that 
the Law can accomplish. ‘That he should renounce his sin, 
that he should truly declare his willingness to amend his 
ways, to break connection and fellowship with the com- 
panions of his evil pursuits and practices, cannot be brought 
about by the Law. A Pastor who would by the continued 
application of the Law endeavor to induce or coerce a per- 
son to declare his readiness to do what the Law demands, 
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would fail at all events, whether he obtained that declara- 
tion or not. It is very significant that St. Paul, where he 
proceeds from instruction to admonition, as in the Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Ephesians, opens his exhortations 
with zapaxald ody,1) I beseech you THEREFORE, basing his 
admonitions on what he has taught concerning the grace 
of God which was given us in Christ Jesus. As the Apostle 
beseeches his readers by the mercies of God to present their 
bodies as a living sacrifice,”) so the Christian minister must 
call in ‘‘the mercies of God’’ when and where he would 
induce any man to be not conformed to this world, but to 
be transformed by the renewing of his mind, that he may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.’) Whatever change in a sinner may be brought 
about by any other means than the Gospel of the grace 
and mercy of God may be given due credit by a Judge of 
Police Court, but has no standing and deserves no recog- 
nition in the church. Even in the management of schools 
drill is not education.. A congregation may be to all ap- 
pearance a well ordered and healthy church and at the same 
time sadly deficient in spiritual life, because the Pastor 
operates with the Law and the Constitution and By-Laws 
and Rules of Order and is a good manager with an efficient 
Board of Wardens and well-managed Societies and a trust- 
worthy Financial Secretary, but with little spiritual edifica- 
tion in general and in particular. And a congregation may 
be rich in spiritual life and Christian graces, the fruits of 
faithful evangelical ministration on the part of the Pastor 
and grateful acceptance of the word of divine grace on the 
part of his hearers, though there may be a lack of good 
management in externals and of expedition in the adminis- 
tration of the congregation’s business affairs. Though these 
things are not to be despised, they are not among the con- 
cerns to which the Apostle refers when he writes to Timothy, 


1) Rom. 12,1. Eph. 4, 1. 2) pRonieL 12: 3) Rom. 12, 2. 
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Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue tn 
them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee.) 

That the Gospel, not the Law, is the remedy for sin, 
should be ever before the Pastor’s mind in the spiritual 
treatment of the sick. Sick-calls are generally occasions 
for words of comfort to such as hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. There are exceptions. ‘The Pastor is some- 
times called to sickbeds where his first duty is to work the 
knowledge of sin. He may discover that a man whom for 
years he had taken to be an exemplary and enlightened 
Christian, is in fact a bloated Pharisee who is getting ready 
to appear before God in his own righteousness, in all the 
wealth of good works he has in his opinion accumulated 
during many years of hard labor under the yoke of the Law 
falsely understood and Pharisaically applied.. In such cases 
the Pastor must not hesitate to put the Law to its proper 
use and show his patient that all his v7ghteousnesses are as 
filthy rags,*) and that z7/ we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves,*) and that the supplication of God’s most faithful 
servants must be, Exter not into judgment with thy servant: 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.*) In other 
cases the Pastor has to deal with such as were overtaken by 
sickness in the ways of mortal sin, and who must now be 
made to know the time of their visitation,®) which may be 
very brief; and even in these cases Pharisaical self-deceit, 
efforts to excuse or extenuate even the most atrocious sins 
in the very jaws of death, may confront the Pastor at the 
sick-bed. In all these instances the Law must prepare the 
way for the Gospel. ‘That and no more. ‘To the penitent 
sinner the Pastor’s every call should be a feast of plenteous 
grace and an occasion of praising the Lord that he is good 
and his mercy endureth forever. 


1) 1 Tim. 4, 16. 2) Isn64516,)0 3) 1 John 1, 8. 
4) Ps. 143, 2. 5) Luke 19, 44. 
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But what if the Pastor should be called to a person 
already in or near the last agonies, or when, as in paralysis, 
consciousness may at any moment pass away never to re- 
turn, or, as often in fatal accidents, the current of life is 
fast ebbing away in an external or internal hemorrhage? 
These cases are of three kinds. The patient is either known. 
as a Christian; or he is known as an unchristian; or he is 
not known as either. When the pastor is called to a mem- 
ber of his congregation who is in good standing and has 
now come to his last extremities, he will not hesitate to 
give that departing soul at once what is needful, the com- 
forts of God that can delight the soul, the power of God 
unto salvation, the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. In such cases the knowledge of sin can be safely 
assumed and the Pastor’s endeavors are consistently directed 
toward strengthening the grasp of faith clinging to Christ 
crucified in the billows of death. Where the spiritual con- 
dition of a dying person is unknown, or when the end of 
what has been known as an ungodly life appears to be at 
hand, the Pastor will not institute a scrutiny and endeavor 
to elicit a confession before extending the saving hand that 
may snatch the firebrand from the flames, but he will at 
once resort to those texts in holy Scriptures which contain 
both the Law and the Gospel in narrow compass, as in one 
dose, telling of sin—which is Law—, and telling of grace 
and forgiveness—which is Gospel. We think of passages 
as these:— This 1s a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
it ae of whom I am chief.) The blood of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, cleanseth us from all sin.”) God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.*) All have sinned and come short of the glory of God, 
being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 


1) 1 Tim. 1, 15. 2) 1John 1, 7. 3) John 3, 16. 
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that ts tn Christ Jesus.) If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth 1s notin us. If we confess 
our sins, hets fatthful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from our unrighteousness.”) Let the Pastor repeat 
any one or several of these or similar texts to the dying man, 
speak them very distinctly and with carefully marked em- 
phasis, then ask the patient if he understood what had been 
said, and if he believed it. If by word or sign assent has 
been expressed, the Pastor will continue, reciting text after 
text, knowing that he is thus extending to that soul the 
means whereby the knowledge of sin and saving faith in 
the Savior of sinners can be wrought. And this benefit 
should not be denied even to the notorious slave of sin to 
whose bedside a minister may have been called. Though 
the hope of winning that soul may be slender, we must not 
shut it out entirely as long as God has not denied the sin- 
ner the opportunity of hearing the word of grace whereby 
sinners should be saved, and which is powerful to quicken 
into spiritual life even in the face of death. For this chief 
reason the Pastor should never refuse nor even hesitate to 
come when called to the bedside of a dying sinner, be it 
early or late. 

On the other hand, it is to be urgently recommended 
that the minister should call on sick members of his congre- 
gation as early as possible, whether they be in particular 
spiritual distress or not. For one thing, surprises at sick- 
beds are by no means of rare occurrence. The Pastor may 
find the patient in a far more or far less satisfactory spir- 
itual condition than he anticipated, and in the latter event 
he may be thankful for every day yet at his disposal. Then, 
also, the Pastor should educate his people to inform him of 
sickness in their families at least as early as they call in 
the physician, for various reasons. In some neighborhoods, 
to see the doctor and the minister call at a house signifies 


1) Rom. 3, 23. 24. 2) 1 John 1, 8. 9. 
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pretty much the same thing—that somebody in that house 
‘is not expected to live,’’ and, as the minister is often 
called when the doctor has begun to look serious, the Pas- 
tor’s sick call is looked upon as the more alarming sign of 
the two. ‘This should not be. It naturally leads to a con- 
firmed reluctance of the people to call the minister to a 
sickbed, and to call him early in all cases of illness which 
are more than a casual indisposition. 

But not only in physical sickness, also in other troubles 
the Pastor should be near the afflicted. Members of the 
congregation who have sustained severe losses, have ex- 
perienced reverses in business, or are struggling under dis- 
turbances in the family circle, should be visited and fur- 
nished with what they may need under the prevailing 
circumstances, comfort and consolation, reproof and cor- 
rection, warning and advice and encouragement, or several, 
or all of these, once or repeatedly. When there are open 
dissensions between husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, the Pastor should not wait until 
the matter is formally submitted to him by mutual consent 
of the parties, but step in and do what can be done before 
it may be too late to do much or little or anything. This, 
if properly performed, is not meddling with other people’s 
business; for the spiritual life and welfare of his people are 
the Pastor’s concerns always, and whatever to his knowl- 
edge imperils their souls is eo zfso his business, and he must 
not wait until others consider it so, but act without unnec- 
essay delay. In this the Pastor is like the staff-physician 
in a hospital, who does not wait until an inmate of the hos- 
pital submits his ailment to him, but takes hold of any new 
trouble that may confront him in his rounds and prescribes 
“what the case demands. 

A peculiar class of troubles with which the Pastor may 
have to deal among his parishioners is that of religious 
scruples, such as doubts concerning their state of grace, or 
relative to certain truths of Christian doctrine. When these 
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cases are not complicated with or rooted in mental disease 
which renders the patient inaccessible to argument and calls 
for medical rather than pastoral treatment, the remedy is 
generally the wsuws didascalicus of the Word, beginning with 
the very rudiments of the doctrines involved. The Pastor 
will endeavor to gain a starting point by fixing upon some 
cardinal truth concerning which the patient is in no wise 
unsettled, such as the simple truths laid down in the Small 
Catechism, or some equally simple and familiar biblical text, 
and thus obtain the premises for the syllogism of faith or 
Christian hope, or the authoritative statement of the truth 
to be reestablished in the troubled heart and mind. Where 
false notions of the will, the wisdom, the goodness, the 
ways of God, or of faith and the state of grace, are impli- 
cated, these notions must be rectified by pointing out what 
the Scriptures say. The Savior’s treatment of the troubled 
souls on the way to Emmaus, with their false notions of the 
Christ and his work of redemption, his kingdom and his 
glory, is the great object lesson to his ministers for the 
treatment of those whose real trouble is their slowness to 
believe a// that the prophets have spoken.) 

In all these cases it will be well to put the patient on a 
wholesome diet of reading by recommending certain chapters 
of Scripture, certain psalms in the Psalter, certain hymns in 
the hymn book, certain stories in a Bible History, certain 
treatises of Luther, certain sermons in postils, certain pamph- 
lets or tracts, which may further enlighten and strengthen 
the soul seeking the countenance of the Shepherd of Israel 
with the supplication, Cause thy face to shine, and we shall 
be saved.”) = 

On the other hand, the Pastor should see that unwhole- 
some reading be avoided by his people, and at his pastoral 
visits he should have an eye on the books and papers he 
may find in the homes under his care, where an unsound 


1) Luke 24, 25. 2). Ps. 80; iSaAk oe 
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book may poison the members of the household and the 
stranger within their gates. And as the supply of good 
books is generally scanty in most of our Christian families in 
spite of the minister’s efforts to disseminate good literature 
in his congregation, the Pastor will often find occasion to 
do as many a physician does who sends from his own pantry — 
and cellar such articles of diet as his patient’s means will 
not allow. But as the minister’s means are, as a rule, 
barely sufficient to procure such books as he should have 
for his own use, our congregations should be led to follow 
the example of their fathers and establish parish libraries, 
from which the Pastor might dispense wholesome reading to 
the members of the flock according to their wants. Evena 
small annual appropriation, say of $10.00, or, in larger con- 
gregations, $25.00, would, in the course of years, provide a 
treasure which would yield forth abundantly what is now, in 
most cases, sadly wanting where the faithful Pastor would 
and should say, Zake and read! 

And now, one more point before we close. Every phy- 
sician is aware of the importance of careful and circumspect 
nursing in the sick room. In many cases the doctor’s very 
best efforts fail because of a lack of proper nursing. The 
medicine prescribed must be carefully administered; food 
must be served at proper times, of proper quality, and in 
proper quantity; undue noise and other disturbance must be 
prevented to secure the necessary rest for the patient or re- 
convalescent; cleanliness must be maintained; unfavorable 
symptoms must be promptly reported; special orders must 
be intelligently executed. And in all this, the nurse must 
always remember that he or she is the physician’s assistant 
in the work of combating disease, of saving life and restor- 
ing health, or of palliating pain and mitigating distress. 
So in spiritual treatment the Pastor should endeavor to se- 
cure intelligent and conscientious assistants, in the patient’s 
family circle, if possible, or among friends and neighbors, 
among the brethren or sisters in the faith. And since what 
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is everybody’s business is, generally, nobody’s business, 
the Pastor should single out some person, as the parent, 
the husband, the wife, a son or a daughter, a brother or 
sister, a relative or neighbor, an intimate friend, of the 
patient, a person to whom he may chiefly look for the special 
spiritual care of the patient during the intervals between his 
pastoral calls. Much, often, depends upon the judicious 
choice of such assistants. In a family of children, one 
brother may be available for watching a wayward brother 
where the father or another brother might be of little service, 
and a sister may be able to do what all the brothers would 
fail todo. Wives and mothers are, mostly, better assistants 
to pastors as well as to physicians than husbands and fathers. 
The writer has charged a grown daughter with the spiritual 
care of her father, where the wife was unfit for such service, 
and the hour came when there was joy in heaven and in that 
household over a sinner that repented. In this case the 
nurse was under detailed instructions, and she carried them 
out most faithfully in every point; and though it may not 
be feasible in every case to cover all the points, there should 
in all cases be an understanding between the Pastor and his 
aid or aids as to the chief features of their common task. 
The patient, too, should be made to understand the kind 
endeavors of all those who work together for his welfare, 
the salvation of his soul. AWG, 
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Cheological Review, 


Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Pyo- 
ceedings of the Annual Conventions from 1748 to 
1821. Compiled and translated from records in the 
archives and from the written Protocols. Board of 
Publication of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North America. Philadelphia, 
1898. 

IV and 619 pages, bound in cloth. 


This is history in a crude state, a form in which the 
historian and the student of history should welcome and 
gratefully use it, while to the general reader history in this 
form is less palatable and less profitable than a well elabo- 
rated exhibition of events and persons and things properly 
grouped and delineated. The historian, on the contrary, 
would prefer the contents of the book in a still more native 
state, not in translations, but in the original tongue. Yet 
the publishers of this work have merited the thanks of all 
who are interested in the history of Lutheranism in America. 
As a highly instructive specimen we give the Constitution 
of 1792, which, by the absence of a confessional plank or 
platform and by various other features, indicates a dete- 
tiorated state of the A/zuzsterium at the time of the adoption 
of this\Minestertalordnung. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1792. 
(Reprinted in 1813 and, with many Amendments, in 1841.) 
Ministerial Regulations of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregations in Pennsylvania and the adjacent States. 


CHAPTER I.—TuHE Name. 

We, the Evangelical Lutheran Ministers of Pennsylvania and 
the adjacent States, who acknowledge one another as one Body, 
by the subscription of our respective names to these ministerial 
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regulations, denominate our association: ‘“The German Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium in Pennsylvania and Adjacent States;’’ and 
our convention: ‘‘A Ministerial Meeting,’’ and our convention with 
the Delegates of the United Congregations, ‘“‘A Synodical Meeting.”’ 


CHAPTER II.— OF THE SENIOR. 


1. The Ministerium acknowledges a Senior, a dignity granted to 
the oldest and most meritorious of our Pastors by election of the or- 
dained ministers, which he retains for life, provided, his conduct is 
conformable to the station which he holds. The election is by ballot, 
and without nomination. 

2. The Ministerium honors the Senior as a father, and cheerfully 
receives his advice, admonition and reproof in all cases, wherein his 
experience may prove beneficial. 


CHAPTER III.— OF THE PRESIDENT. 


1. The President of the Ministerium is also President of the 
Synodical Meeting, and presides in the Sessions, and is respected 
as an overseer [Aufseher], both during the sessions and at other 
times. 

2. Ordained Ministers solely are eligible to this office. He is 
annually elected by a majority of votes of the ordained Ministers, 
licensed candidates, and the delegates of the Congregations, in the 
commencement of the session, after the delegates have been en- 
rolled. 

3. He continues in office until his successor has been elected at 
the next annually Synodical Meeting. He is re-eligible for three 
successive elections only. 

4. He is entitled in Synodical and Ministerial Meetings to offer 
resolutions and to express his opinion, as well as any other member. 

5. When the votes are even, he has the casting vote, but in no 
other case has he a vote, except in elections by ballot, but in that 
case he has no casting vote. 

6. He nominates the committees with consent of Synod; in con- 
tested cases, however, each party may choose one arbiter, and the 
President the third. 

7. He, in connection with the Pastor loci, appoints the ministers. 
that are to officiate during the session. 

8. The President ordains candidates with the assistance of two. 
or more ordained ministers. The act of ordination is to be performed 


in public meeting, whenever possible, but no candidate can be or- — 
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dained unless two-thirds of the ordained ministers present consider 
him a suitable subject for ordination. 

9. The rule concerning ordination applies also to licenses. The 
President can grant them only in a general Ministerial Meeting, and 
with the consent of two-thirds of the ordained ministers. 

10. He appoints the Committee of examination of candidates 
and catechists although each member is at liberty, in due order, to 
examine candidates still further. 

11. He is to admonish an erring brother several times in pri- 
vate; if this admonition prove unavailing, he brings the case before 
the meeting for investigation and decision. 

12. He is to sign and deliver the resolutions passed in Synod to 
the delegates of the congregations. 

13. It is his duty to sign all ordination certificates, licences, etc., 
and to see that they receive the seal of the Ministerium, and that 
they are given into the hands of those persons for whom they are 
designed. 

14. He is to subscribe the proceedings of Synod in the written 
minutes. 

15. It is his duty to see that soon after every Synodical or Min- 
isterial Meeting all the instruments of writing are delivered into 
the Archives. 


CHAPTER IV.—OF THE SECRETARY. 


1. The Secretary of the Ministerium is also Secretary of Synod 
and is elected annually at the same time and in the same manner, 
as well as on the same conditions under which the President is 
elected. 

2. Ordained Ministers only that are suitable and experienced 
can be chosen for this office. " 

3. Ii is his duty to write letters, licenses, certificates of ordina- 
tion, etc. 

4. He countersigns the ordination certificates, licenses, resolu- 
tions of Synod for the delegates as well as the proceedings of Synod 
in the written minutes. 

5. It is his duty to give at least six weeks’ previous notice in 
one or several German papers, of the place and time for holding a 
Synodical Meeting. 

6. He is to keep a list of all the ordained ministers, licensed 
candidates and catechists, with place of their residences; and of the 
respective congregations in connection with the Ministerium and 
the names of the ministers serving them. 
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CHAPTER V.—OF THE MEMBERS OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


There are three ranks of pastors in the Ministerium, viz.: Or- 
dained ministers, licensed candidates and catechtsts. 


ARTICLE I.— OF ORDAINED MINISTERS. 


1. All ordained ministers are equal in regard to rank or title, 
excepting the officers spoken of before; they have therefore, in their 
congregations, no other superintendents but these officers, and these 
only in so far as this Constitution renders it incumbent on them, to 
impart their views and advice to ministers. 

2. No minister therefore is permitted to perform ministerial acts 
or official duties in the congregations of another pastor, except with 
his consent. 

3. Every pastor may, as circumstances require, introduce regu- 
lations in the churches of his charge, though care should be taken, 
that as far as possible there should exist a pleasing harmony with 
the regulations in the other churches. 

4. The minister may leave his congregation and take the charge 
of others, though his duty requires him to act conscientiously in 
such a case as before God, and he is to inform the President of the 
change as soon as possible. 

5. Whenever important questions of conscience are to be ex- 
amined and decided, the ordained ministers alone are to be entitled 
to a vote in the case. 

6. Every ordained minister possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions, time and opportunity, has the right and liberty to take under 
their instruction young men, desirous of devoting themselves to the 
ministry, and by oral instruction, the recommendation of good books 
and practical directions, to prepare them for the service of the Lord, 
and whenever a student so instructed has obtained a systematic 
knowledge of the doctrines of salvation, the gift of speaking, an un- 
blemished character and evidences of experimental religion, his in- 
structor may permit him to preach. 

7. When a regular ordained minister desires to be received into 
our connection, the vote is to be taken in a general Ministerial Meet- 
ing, but none can be acknowledged as an actual member, who does 
not receive two-thirds of the votes of the ordained ministers present. 

8. Ministers, who either by express request or with the consent of 
their Ministerium are sent to this country, by a European Institute, 
such as the Orphan-house of Halle, or some Evangelical Consistory or 
Ministerium cannot be rejected, unless the objections of two-thirds of 
the ordained ministers present are important and established. 
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ARTICLE II.—OrF LICENSED CANDIDATES. 


1. Alicensed candidate is confined to those congregations which 
have been confided to his care by the Ministerium. 

2. Without the approval of the Ministerium or its officers he is 
not permitted to leave the congregations to which he has been ap- 
pointed, or exchange them for others. He is likewise prohibited from 
performing ministerial duty in any other congregation, except if re- 
quested by an ordained minister to officiate for him. 

3. Heis to preach the Word of God in its purity according to the 
law and the gospel, he is to diligently instruct the children, to visit 
the schools and the sick, endeavor to increase in knowledge, and 
adorn his office by a Christian walk and conversation. 

4. He performs all ministerial acts in the congregations en- 
trusted to his care, during the term of his license. 

5. He is to keep a journal of his official acts and to submit it 
with several fully written sermons annually to the inspection of the 
Ministerium, and at the same time to return his license for renewal. 

6. It is his duty to appear annually at Synod, in which he has 
seat and vote, and likewise attend the Ministerial Meeting. 

7. But if on account of distance or any other important cause he 
should not be able to attend Synod, it is his duty, with a written ex- 
cuse, to send his journal, the sermons and his license to the Minis- 
terium. 


ARTICLE III.—Or CATECHISTS. 


1. The Catechist is subject to the general superintendence of 
the Ministerium and his officers, and besides this to the particular 
care of one of the neighboring ordained ministers, who is to be 
named as such in the catechist’s license, and whom he has to re- 
spect as his instructor and father; whose directions he follows in 
continuing to serve the Lord, and the extension of his theological 
knowledge, and whose advice he seeks in important cases. 

2. The catechist is, however, not to be considered an adjunct to 
his instructor, but attends to the congregations assigned him; the 
instructor is therefore not permitted to send him arbitrarily into 
other congregations to perform official duties for him, but it is the 
instructors duty to assist the catechist entrusted to him with pater- 
nal advice, so that both may perform their respective offices with 
profit to the congregations. 

3. The catechist is to preach the Word of God in purity to the 
congregations assigned him by the Ministerium, catechise the young, 
baptize, visit the Schools and the sick, attend funerals and instruct 
the confirmands. 
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4. He is, however, not permitted to confirm or administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but whenever such ministerial acts 
are to be performed in his congregations, he has to request his in- 
structor some time previously, to discharge these official duties for 
him; in that case the instructor appoints a day for that purpose, and 
performs these ministerial acts either personally, or requests another 
minister in connection with the Ministerium to do it for him. 

5. The Catechist is not permitted without consent of the Minis- 
terium or its officers, to leave the congregations entrusted to him, 
and to perform official duties in other congregations. 

6. If his duty permit it, he may keep a school, if there is no 
teacher in his congregation. 

7. It is his duty to keep a journal of his official acts, and to 
send annually the same, with two catechetical sermons that he has 
written, for the inspection of the Ministerium and the Ministerial 
Session, together with his license for renewal. 

8. Heis permitted to attend the annual Synodical Meetings, but 
has no vote. But he has to appear before the Ministerial Session, if 
distance of location and other important circumstances do not pre- 
vent him. 

9. If he cannot appear personally, it is his duty, with a written 
excuse, to send his journal, sermons and license to the Ministerium, 
the latter for renewal. 

10. No one is to be admitted as catechist, whose walk and con- 
versation is not blameless; he must be at least twenty years of age, 
have acquired a Systematic knowledge of Christian doctrines and 
ethics; he ought to possess some knowledge of human nature, mani- 
fest a gift of speaking, and above all things a practical knowledge 
of experimental religion. 

11. He is to be examined by the Ministerium, and appointed by 
a license to the office of a catechist, before he can officiate in that 
capacity. 


CHAPTER VI.—OF THE SYNODICAL MEETING. 


1. A Synodical Meeting is to be held at least once every year. 
Time and place, when not appointed by the preceding meeting, are 
to be left to the President. 

2. The regular members of the Synod are the ordained minis- 
ters, the licensed candidates and the delegates of the United Con- 
gregations. 

3. No Minister is permitted to absent himself from the Synodical 
Meetings, unless in cases of urgent necessity, and if such a case 
occurs, the minister absenting himself has to render a written ex- 
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cuse to the body; self-made official duties for such, ¢. g., preach- 
ing, matrying, the giving of catechetical instruction, confirming, 
administering the Lord’s Supper and the like, are not to be con- 
sidered as cases of urgent necessity, and are no valid excuse for 
non-attendance. 

4. Whoever does not appear personally at the Synodical Meet- 
ing, or render a written excuse for his absence, shall be called to- 
account by the president at the next Synodical Meeting. 

5. If any minister neither attends the meeting of Synod nor 
renders a written excuse for non-attendance during three successive 
sessions, he is to be considered as no longer a member of the Minis- 
terium. 

6. Letters of excuse for non-attendance as well as all other in- 
struments of writing, are always to be directed to the President. 

7. The pastor of the place, where the Synod is to meet, and the 
Church Council of that Congregation are to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the United Ministers, licensed candidates and catechists 
and their horses; those who cannot be assigned are to be entertained 
at the expense of the congregation. 

8. The ministers are to meet at the place of session one day pre- 
vious thereto, so that the President may properly assign the appoint- 
ments to preach, and no member is justified in leaving Synod pre- 
vious to its close. 

9. The delegates of the congregations may attend all the meet- 
ings of Synod, but not all are entitled to a vote; those delegates 
only, from congregations served by ordained ministers or licensed 
candidates present, are so entitled. Delegates from congregations 
served by catechists have no vote at Synod. 

10. It is therefore a fixed rule, that there are in Synod no more 
voting delegates than there are ordained ministers or licensed can- 
didates present; but there are just as many delegates having a seat 
and voice, from every congregation, as there are ministers in actual 
attendance at the Synodical Meeting. 

11. Every delegate claiming a vote has to produce every time 
before Synod and President a certificate of election from his minis- 
ter, elders and deacons; that is, from the Church Council of that 
Congregation or Congregations whom he is to represent.. 

12. The delegates entitled to vote are to take seats apart from 
the rest; they have a right to offer resolutions, give their opinions 
and votes in all cases, that are to be decided; except in the case ofa 
question of learning, orthodoxy or heterodoxy of a candidate or cate- 
chist; his reception into or exclusion from the Ministerium, or similar 
cases, which the Ministerial Session alone has to decide. 
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13. Every congregation that is served only by an ordained min- 
ister or a licensed candidate in connection with Synod, and every 
group of congregations, who unitedly enjoy the services of such a 
pastor, are entitled to one delegate to Synod; his expenses are to be 
borne by the congregation, and at the place of meeting each delegate 
has to provide for his board and lodging; it is, however, left optional 
with each congregation whether to send a delegate or not to every 
meeting. 

14. As therefore the United Congregations are represented in 
Synod by their respective delegates, and are entitled to seat and 
vote in that body, it is their duty cheerfully to obey the regulations 
and resolutions of Synod and the Ministerium. 

15. On Sunday three sermons are to be preached in the place 
where Synod is to convene, and divine service is to be held every 
evening, but if Synod meets in the country, the evening services are 
omitted, and instead thereof a sermon is to be preached on Monday 
at 9 o’clock A. M., provided the state of business permit it; and in 
that case the Synod meets immediately after divine service. After 
the service the pastor loci announces where the meeting is to be held. 

16. Every session of Synod commences at 9 o’clock A. M. and 
continues to 1 o’clock Pp. M., and in the afternoon Synod meets at 
3 o’clock and closes its session at 6; unless important business 
should require more protracted sessions. 

17. It is the duty of the President to begin the business precisely 
at ten minutes after 9 o’clock A. M. and in the afternoon precisely at 
ten minutes past 3 o’clock; even though but three ordained members 
besides himself should be present. 

18. If the President should be detained, and at least five ordained 
ministers be present, they elect a President pro fem., and commence 
business; and whatever shall have been transacted and resolved in 
such a meeting, shall be considered as valid as if it had been trans- 
acted by the whole body. 

19. In the absence of the Secretary, the President appoints one 
pro tem. 

20. If a member of Synod delay coming until after a full hour; 


the President is to call him to account and to reprimand him in case ~ 


of insufficient excuse. From this regulation the pastor loci is, how- 
ever, exempt. 

21. The order of Synodical business is as follows: 

a. The first session of Synod is opened with prayer by the Presi- 
dent or Senior; if they are absent, by the Secretary or one of the 
elder ministers. 
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b. After prayer the Secretary records the names of the ministers, 
licensed candidates, and catechists present, together with the place 
of their residence. 

ce. The delegates claiming seat and vote are now called upon for 
their certificates of election; these being found in order, their names 
and the congregations which they represent, are registered. 

d. Afterwards the President or his substitute announces to Synod 
that the term for which the President and Secretary have been elected, 
has expired, and orders that the ministers, licensed candidates, and 
delegates, entitled to a vote, are to elect a President and Secretary 
by ballot and appoints two superintendents of the election. 

e. After election the delegates and other members present their 
documents to the President, or make a verbal declaration respecting 
the business they wish to bring before Synod. 

f. The Secretary takes a record of the different items in the order 
in which they are presented, and those documents are numbered in 
the order in which they have been entered into the minutes. 

g. The letters of excuse of absent members are read, and it is 
the duty of the Secretary to notice all the absentees in the minutes, 
whether they are excused or not. 

h. The minutes of the last Synod are read. 

i. The President lays before Synod all the transactions at special 
meetings, and also all letters which he has received and which have 
reference to congregational matters. 

j. In the transaction of business Synod considers first the con- 
cerns of distant congregations and delegates, and those of nearer 
congregations last. 

k. Every minister is to make an oral or written report to Synod 
of the names of the congregations which he serves, the number of 
the baptized, confirmed, communicants and deaths in each congrega- 
tion, and lastly of the state of the schools. 

22. When members of Synod or delegates have to make a com- 
munication to the President alone, they are not permitted to call him 
out of the chair for that purpose, but are to wait until the session 
has adjourned. 

23. It is the business of the President to see that everything be 
in order; that not two or more attempt to speak at the same time, 
and that the right of each member of Synod to speak his opinion 
freely without interruption, be maintained, unless the speaker is out 
of order, when it is the President’s duty to call him to order. 

24. It is the duty of the President to take special care that every 
point brought before the house in constitutional order be duly con- 
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sidered and fully discussed, and also that every regular motion made 
and seconded, and upon which no one has anything further to say, 
be plainly repeated and the votes taken. 

25. The votes are to be given by simply saying Aye or Vo, with- 
out any remarks. 

26. When the press of business requires it, the President may 
appoint one or more additional assistant secretaries, whose office, 
however, is to cease with the session. 

27. All the business being transacted, the Synod enters into an 
election by ballot for the time and place, where and when the next 
meeting is to be held. A majority of the votes is decisive. 

28. Each session of Synod is to be commenced and closed with 
prayer, by appointment of the President. 

29. The last Session of Synod is to be closed by the Senior or 
President. 

NotE.— Before the Synod adjourns, the President states the time and 
place of the next meeting. 


CHAPTER VII.—OF THE MINISTERIAL MEETING. 


1. After the transaction of all Synodical business, the Minis- 
terium holds a meeting for a half or an entire day. 

2. This meeting is to be considered by the ministers, candidates 
and catechists as the most important, and no one is to absent him- 
self, except for the most urgent necessity. 

3. The Ministerium meets precisely at the appointed time, and 
the President introduces the sacred duties of this meeting by prayer, 
or has the Senior todo so. Here is likewise to be observed, what 
has been stated in Chapter VI, ? 16—20, in these ministerial regu- 
lations. 

4. If candidates are to be licensed or ordained, or if catechists 
are to receive license as candidates, or if students are to be appointed 
as catechists or as candidates, first of all they are to undergo an 
examination respecting their doctrine and life. 

5. The President asks all the licensed candidates and catechists 
to hand in their journals, sermons and licenses and divides the or- 
dained ministers into committees, to examine the journals and ser- 
mons, and have them read by the candidates and catechists, accom- 
panied by their comments, for the improvement of the understanding 
and heart of the composers; he also appoints the hour to report 
thereon to the Ministerium. i 
' 6. After examination of candidates the licensed candidates and 
catechists withdraw from the Ministerium, the committees report 
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and the Ministerium decides upon the reports and the issue of the 
examination. a. Who of the candidates are to be ordained, and when 
and where? b. Whose license is to be renewed? c. Who are to re- 
ceive license? d. What catechists shall receive the license of candi- 
dates? e. What catechists are to be continued as such? f. What 
new catechists are to be appointed and what ordained ministers are 
to be their instructors and advisers? g. The President then orders 
the ordination certificates and licenses to be prepared before the 
Ministerium~does anything else, in order to publicly hand them to 
the persons designated. 


7. This being done, the candidates and catechists are again 
called before the Ministerium, and the President announces—a. to 
the candidates for ordination, the time and place of ordination. 
b. He solemnly informs the licensed candidates of their duties ac- 
cording to the Constitution. c. He receives from the candidates the 
solemn assurance by word of mouth and the giving of their hands 
as in the presence of God, that they will faithfully perform the duties 
prescribed to them. d. He delivers the license to each individual. 
e. In the same manner he proceeds with the catechists. f. Finally 
he presents to every newly received minister, candidate or catechist 
a copy of our liturgy, provided he have none. 


NotK.—The Ministerium may also according to the circumstances of 
time and place, decide that ?7, Nos. 2—5, concerning licensed candidates 
and catechists, may be provided for in the church of the place, where the 
meeting is held, especially if at the same time candidates are to be or- 
dained, as it would not be inappropriate, that, after the act, they should 
receive the Holy Supper. 


8. The Ministerium uses its own seal for the confirmation of all 
ministerial documents, certificates of ordination, licenses, etc. 

9, All these acts of the Ministerium are to be arranged, that 
at least two hours be spent in the following exercises, in which all 
the pastors of the three orders of the Ministerium shall participate: 
a. For mutual edification. b. For imparting to each other their ex- 
periences in the discharge of official duties. c. For engaging in the 
consideration of such Bible truths as the circumstances and wants of 
the Church seem to require, in order to be advanced in knowledge, 
encouraged in faithfulness and strengthened in faith. 


10. The distribution of such funds as are at hand is one of the 
last acts of the Ministerium. 

11. The Meeting is finally closed by prayer of the President or 
Senior. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— Or THE ARCHIVES OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


1. The Archives of the Ministerium are to be kept with care and 
not to be transported without sufficient cause from place to place. 

2. All the letters, petitions, complaints directed to Synod or the 
Ministerium, all the answers, advices, testimonials, etc., of Synodical 
and Ministerial Meetings are to be carefully preserved in them. 

3. The written documents of each meeting are to be bound to- 
gether in suitable form, and on the outside of each such package the 
number of the year is to be carefully noted. 

4. The pastor of the place where the Archives are kept is super- 
intendent over it, is bound to keep it in order, and to render an ac- 
count of the same when required. 

5. Without consent of Synod or the Ministerium or its officers, 
the superintendent of the Archives is not permitted to loan out any 
document, much less to alienate or destroy it. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAL OF THE MINISTERIUM. 


The seal of the Ministerium shows a vineyard, wherein some 
vines stand erect, while still others are prostrate. At the side a 
hand comes forth from the clouds with a knife and cuts down the 
erect vines; while on the other side another hand from the clouds 
erects the vines that are prostrate. Over the vineyard shines the 
sun in the clear heaven, whose meridian is not yet reached. The 
inscription is: Sicir. Minist. GERMAN LuTH. IN PENNSYLV. ET 
STAT. VICIN. 


CHAPTER IX.—OF SPECIAL OR District MEETINGS. 


1. Special meetings are to be held by pastors of the Ministe- 
rium, living contiguous to each other, as often as circumstances 
may require, and each congregation under the care of such minister, 
may send a delegate to said meeting having seat and vote. 

2. A Chairman and Secretary are to be elected by said meeting, 
who are to attest the minutes and copies of the regulations. Their 
office ceases with the close of the meeting. ; 

3. The objects of such meetings are to promote the welfare of 
the respective congregations and of the German schools within the 
District, to examine, decide and determine the business and occur- 
rences in their congregations that are brought before them; provided, 
however, that each party enjoys the right of appeal to Synod and 
Ministerium from the decision of the conference. 

4. A special meeting is not permitted under any pretence what- 
ever to enter upon business belonging to the Ministerium, as set 
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forth in Chapter III, ? 8 and 9, and in Chapter VII, from 2? 4 to 2 8, 
even if the officers of the Synod were present. But the matters des- 
ignated in Chapter VII, 29, should be prominent subjects of delibera- 
tions for these special meetings. 

5. The acts of the meeting are to be transmitted by the Chair- 
man to the President of the Ministerium, to be laid by him before 
the next Synodical or Ministerial Meeting. 


Additional Articles to this Regulation of the 
Ministerium. 


To CHAPTER V.—ARTICLE I. 


29. If an ordained member of the Ministerium removes from 
us and enters into connection with another Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium in the United States, which is acknowledged by us as 
such, said minister shall still be entitled to seat and vote in this 
Ministerium; provided he acts in conformity to his ministerial order, 
in as far as this is compatible with the duties he owes the Synod with 
which he has connected himself. 


To CHAPTER V.— ARTICLE III. 

The President and Secretary of the Ministerium and Synod may 
grant to a candidate of Theology a license to perform such actus 
ministertales and duties as are permitted to catechists to discharge; 
provided that said candidate produce unexceptionable testimonials, 
be desired by vacant congregations and have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination. Such license, however, is only valid to the next Ministe- 
rial Meeting, and requires no certificate; but, nevertheless, it should, 
like all promotions granted by the President and Secretary, accord- 
ing to this order, be committed in writing. 


To CHAPTER VII. 

212. If any Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium in the United 
States which has been acknowledged by us as such, but whose mem- 
bers do not otherwise stand in any close connection with us, should 
send a delegate to our annual meeting, said delegate shall be entitled 
to seat and vote in our sessions as a regular member; provided, 
however, that said Ministerium grants us equal rights and privileges. 


To CHaprerR VIII. 

26. Every member of the Ministerium as well as every dele- 
gate of a congregation in connection with our body, shall have free 
access to the Archives, under the direction of the Superintendent. 

A. G. 
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Church Book of the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod in 
North America. Rock Island, Ill. Lutheran Augus- 
tana Book Concern. 


VI, 127, and 43 pages, Morocco and gilt; price, 
$1.50 net. 


We hold that the Swedish Augustana Synod has acted 
well and wisely in publishing this book of forms for public 
worship and ministerial acts in the English language. That 
the twentieth century will see numerous Lutheran con- 
gregations largely made up of the sons and daughters of 
Lutherans who worshiped and still worship in the Swedish 
tongue according to the traditional forms of the Swedish 
church admits of no reasonable doubt. That such congre- 
gations should remain in close contact with their Swedish 
mother churches is, in our opinion, highly to be desired as 
of mutual benefit to the young English daughters as well as 
to the mother congregations which will, for some time to 
come, continue to conduct their public services in Swedish. 
In many of the Swedish churches both languages may be 
used for a number of years, and it would appear most natu- 
ral and conducive to the harmony of the elements thus 
united under the same roof and in the same ecclesiastical 
household that the same forms of worship should be ob- 
served and that these forms should be the familiar tradi- 
tional forms which are or should be endeared to both parents 
and children by sacred associations of many years. We are 
not blind to the advantages which might accrue from the 
use of one Common Service throughout all the English 
Lutheran churches of our country and the world over. But 
aside of the consideration that such uniformity of worship. 
would appear of full and true value only when coupled with 
unity of doctrine and practice and may be deceptive and 
misleading in the absence of such unity, we deem it of far 
greater importance that the English congregations growing 
out of and fostered by the German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
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and Danish churches of this country should preserve as far 
as possible the traditions of their fathers, with whom, though 
speaking and singing a different language, they would re- 
main most intimately united in faith and doctrine. And to 
this end this Swedish Liturgy in English may be of efficient 
service. The following specimen will be of interest and in- 
structive to our non-Swedish readers. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION WITH THE FULL 
MORNING SERVICE. 


The Service shall begin with a suitable Hymn, the Minister standing 
before the Altar, shall turn to the congregation and say: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


Here shall follow an appropriate Address, closing with the confession 
of sin, as follows: 


We poor miserable sinners, conceived and born in sin, with 
all our heart confess unto Thee, holy and righteous God, merciful 
Father, that we, in manyfold ways during all our life have offended 
against Thee. We have not loved Thee above all things, nor our 
neighbor as ourselves. Against Thee and Thy holy Command- 
ments have we sinned by thought, word and deed, and acknowl- 
edge that, if Thou shouldst judge according to Thy justice and our 
sins, we have deserved eternal condemnation. But Thou, Heavenly 
Father, hast promised to receive with tender mercy all penitent sin- 
ners, who return unto Thee and with living faith flee for refuge to 
Thy fatherly compassion and to the merits of our Savior Jesus Christ. 
Their transgressions Thou wilt not regard nor impute unto them 
their sins. Relying upon Thy promise, we poor sinners confidently 
beseech Thee to be merciful and gracious unto us and forgive us all 
our sins to the praise and glory of Thy Holy Name. 


Then the Minister, standing, shall pronounce the absolution. 


If this be your sincere confession, and if with penitent hearts 
you earnestly desire the forgiveness of your sins for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, God, according to His promise, forgiveth you all your 
sins; and I, by the authority of God’s Word and by the Command of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, announce to you, that God, through His grace 
hath forgiven all your sins: In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Then shall the Minister sing or say: 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 


All Glory be to God on high, 

Who hath our race befriended! 

To us no harm shall now come nigh, 
The strife at last is ended; 

God showeth His good will to men, 
And peace shall reign on earth again; 
O, thank Him for His goodness. 


Or, 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, 
Heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the Only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the sin of the 
world, receive our prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand of 
God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For Thou only art holy; Thou only art the Lord; Thou only, 
O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God 
the Father. Amen. 


Or, 


We praise Thee, we worship Thee, we give thanks to Thee for 
Thy great glory, O Lord God, Heavenly King, God the Father 
Almighty! O Lord, the Only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ! Holy 
Ghost, Spirit of grace and of truth and of peace! Amen. 


Then shall the Minister sing or say: 
The Lord be with you. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
And with Thy spirit, 


Then the Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 
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The Minister, turning to the Altar, shall say the following Collect, 
or another Collect appropriate to the Day: 


GENERAL COLLECT. 
Grant us, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, Heavenly Father, 
a steadfast faith in Jesus Christ, a cheerful hope in Thy mercy and 
a sincere love to Thee and to all our fellowmen; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 


Amen. 


Then the Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall read the Epistle 
for the day, saying: 

The Epistle for (here he shall name the day) is written in the... 
Chapter of .. . beginning at the... verse. 


The Epistle ended, the Congregation, sitting, shall sing an appropriate 
Hymn. The Hymn ended, the Minister shall continue: 

Lift up your hearts unto the Lord and hear the Gospel for the 
Day, as it is written in the...Chapter of St. ..., beginning at 
the... verse: 


(Here the Congregation shall arise.) The Gospel ended, the Minister 
and the Congregation shall say the Apostles’ Creed: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary; Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead and buried; He descended into 
hell; The third day He arose again from the dead; He ascended into 
Heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; The holy Christian Church, the 
Communion of Saints; The Forgiveness of Sins; The Resurrection of 
the body, And the life everlasting. Amen. 


Here a Selection by the Choir may be sung. Then shall follow an 
appropriate Hymn. In the meantime the Minister shall enter the pulpit. 


THE SERMON. 
The Sermon ended, the Minister shall say: 

Praised be the Lord, and blessed to all eternity, Who by His 
Word has comforted, instructed and admonished us. May His Holy 
Spirit confirm the Word in our hearts that we be not forgetful 
hearers, but daily increase in faith, hope, love, and patience unto 
the end, and be saved through J esus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

31 
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Here the announcements may be made, after which the Minister 
shall say: 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
Communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. Amen. 


Or, 

The God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, make you per- 
fect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Then shall the Congregation sing a short Hymn, during which the 
offerings shall be made. Then the Minister, in the meantime having gone 
before the Altar, shall turn to. the Congregation and sing or say: 


The Lord be with you. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
And with thy spirit. 


The Minister shall say (instead of the General Prayer, during Lent or 
on special occasions, the Litany may be used): 


Let us pray: 

Almighty and Everlasting God, the Creator and Preserver of 
all things, we implore Thee, that Thou wouldst be gracious unto us 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, and that Thou wouldst not remember 
our sins! Sanctify and guide us with Thy holy Spirit and give us 
grace that we may lead a holy life according to Thy Word! Gather, 
strengthen and preserve Thy Church through the Word and the holy 
Sacraments! Have mercy, O Lord, on all the nations that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, and cause the saving and life 
giving light of Thy Gospel to shine graciously upon them. 


or Stmateeal Bless those who are now assembled to deliberate 
and concerning the welfare of Thy Church, so that their 
Conference counsels may further Thy glory and the upbuilding © 
Meetings. : ; 
of Thy Kingdom among us. 


Grant also health and prosperity to all in authority, especially 
to the President [and Congress] of the United States, the Governor 
{and Legislature] of this Commonwealth, and to all our Judges and > 
Magistrates; and endue them with grace to rule after Thy good 
pleasure, to the maintenance of righteousness, and to the hindrance 
and punishment of wickedness, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty. Cause also the needful fruits 
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of the earth to prosper, and bless all lawful occupations. Sanctify 
and bless, O Lord, our Homes; keep the baptized children in Thy 
Covenant and give all parents and teachers grace to nurture them in 
Thy fear. 

May Thy blessing rest on all Institutions of learning, and make 
them nurseries for Thy kingdom. 


Remember graciously our Catechumens, and 

For grant unto them a good understanding, and sincere 

Catechumens. faith, that they as Thy disciples may continue faith- 
ful in Thy truth. 


Bless also the guests at Thy Holy table, in order 
that they may be strengthened in faith and love and 
the hope of eternal life. 


For 
Communion. 


Help and comfort all sick and poor, the afflicted and dying! 
Graciously protect all widows and orphans; support us in our last 
hour, and after the close of this corruptible life, vouchsafe unto us 
eternal blessedness through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen. 
Then a suitable Hymn shall be sung. While the Hymn is being sung 


the Minister shall prepare for the administration of the Holy Sacrament. 
Turning to the Congregation, he shall sing or say: 


Lift up your hearts to God. 


The Congregation, standing, shall sing: 
We lift them up unto the Lord our God. 


The Minister shall sing or say: 
Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
It is meet and right so to do. 


The Minister, turning to the Altar, shall say: 


It is truly meet and right, becoming and salutary, that we should 
at all times, and in all places, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Holy 
Father, Almighty, Everlasting God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who is our Paschal Lamb offered for us, the innocent Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world; who has conquered death, is 
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risen again, and liveth forever more. Therefore we wha trust in Him 
shall also through Him be victorious over sin and death, and inherit 
eternal life. And in order that we may keep in remembrance His 
unspeakable mercy, He hath instituted His Holy Supper. 


Then shall the Minister consecrate the Elements, saying: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the night in which He was betrayed, 
took bread, and when He had given thanks, He brake it and gave it 
to His disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is My Body, which is given 
for you; this do in remembrance of Me. 

After the same manner, also, when He had supped, He took the 
cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; this Cup is the New Testament in My Blood, 
which is shed for you, and for many, for the remission of sins; this 
do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. 


The Minister shall continue: 


Our Father who art in heaven; Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; Give 
us this day our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us; And lead us not into temp- 
tation; But deliver us from evil; For Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


Then shall the Minister and the Congregation together sing: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; 
Hosanna in the highest. 
Blessed is He that commeth in the Name of the Lord. Hosanna 
in the highest. 


The Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall sing or say: 


The peace of the Lord be with you alway. 


Then shall be sung the Agnus Deias followeth, while the Communicants . 
kneel at the Altar: 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the | 
world, have mercy upon us. y 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the 
world, have mercy upon us. 

O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takes} ano the sin of the 
world, grant us Thy peace. Amen. 
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After the singing of the Agnus Dei, a Communion Hymn shall be sung, 
while the Distribution proceeds. 
When the Minister giveth the Bread, he shail say: 
Take and eat; this is the Body of Christ, given for thee. 


When he giveth the Cup, he shall say: 
Take and drink; this is the Blood of Christ, shed for thee. 


In dismissing the Communicants, the Minister shall say: 


The Lord Jesus Christ, whose true Body and Blood you have now 
received, strengthen and preserve you unto everlasting life. Amen. 


When the Distribution of the Holy Supper is ended, the Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 


Turning to the Altar, the Minister shall say: 

We thank Thee, Almighty Father, who, through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, for our consolation and salvation, hast instituted this Holy 
Supper; we pray Thee, grant us grace so to commemorate the death 
of Christ that we may be partakers of the great Supper in heaven. 


The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen. 


The Minister, turning to the Congregation, shall sing or say: 
Let us thank and praise the Lord. 


The Congregation, standing, shall answer: 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


Then the Minister shall say: f 
Bow your hearts to God and receive the benediction. 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee. 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 
The Congregation shall sing: 
Amen! Amen! Amen! 


The Service shall close with silent prayer. 
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Christian Hymns for Church, School, and Home, wz‘hk Juste. 
Published by authority of the Synod for the Norwe- 
gtan Evangeltcal Lutheran Church of America. De- 
corah, Iowa. Lutheran Publication House. 1898. 

xviii and 177 pages; price, 75 cents. 

Our Norwegian brethren, too, are making provision 
for those among their children who are or in the near fu- 
ture will be worshiping the God of their fathers in the lan- 
guage of this country. This is not only indicated on the 
title page, but abundantly exhibited by the contents of this _ 
book. The Order of morning service is in close conformity 
with that given in the Altar Book of the Church of Norway. 
Many of the hymns are translations of hymns which have © 
for generations been familiar to Norwegian congregations; 
and the music is largely, in melody and harmony, what is — 
heard in Norwegian public services and family worship. — 
We count upwards of a hundred hymns and tunes of this — 
description. The greater portion of the 309 hymns con- 
tained in the collection comprises what is best in the treas- 
ures of sacred song handed down in the English churches, — 
the hymns of Watts, Wesley, Newton, Heber, and others. - 
The selection has, in the main, been made with admirable - 
judgment and taste. We say, in the main, since we cannot 
persuade ourselves to welcome such songs as Nearer, my 
God, to thee, by Mrs. Adams (No. 219), Ged dless our na- 
tive land! (No. 216), and Ged bless our native land! 
(No. 217), in a book of ‘‘Christian Hymns.’’ On the other 
hand, though we have no predilection at all for Woodworth 
ZL. M., we are inclined to think that the tune cannot well 
be spared for Jzst as J am, without one plea (No.45). Yet. 
we do not hesitate to congratulate the Committee upon the 
highly creditable manner in which it has performed its task, 
and the Norwegian Synod upon the exquisite book it has 
thus added to its synodical publications. A. G. 
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SERMON ON 1 PET. 3, 15. 


‘‘ Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that ts in you with meek- 
ness and fear.’’ 


Dearly Beloved in Christ :— 

Dr. Luther says: ‘‘A preacher must not only feed, in 
such a way that he instruct the sheep how they shall be 
true Christians, but besides this he must ward off the wolves 
that they may not attack the sheep and seduce them with 
false doctrines and introduce error, since the devil does not 
rest. Now we find many people nowadays who like to see 
that the Gospel is preached, if we only do not cry out against 
the wolves and preach against the prelates. But even if I do 
preach rightly and do feed and teach the sheep faithfully, 
yet this is not watching and guarding the sheep sufficiently, 
that not wolves may come and again lead them astray. For 
what do I build up, if I pile up stones and then look on 
while another one pulls them down again? ‘The wolf likes 
to see the sheep fed well, he loves them the more because 
they are fat; but this he cannot bear, that the dogs raise 
a hostile bark.’’ 

God has made me an overseer of His flock to feed the 
Church of God which He hath purchased with His own 
blood. Acts 20, 28. My first and most blessed duty, then, 
is this, to proclaim unto you, my dear friends, the sweet and 
glorious Gospel of the grace of God in Jesus Christ; to feed 
you with the bread of heaven and to lead you to the waters 
of life which ripple from the cross of your Redeemer. And 
would to God there were no other duty for me to perform! 
But alas! we, you, my flock, and I,, are not yet in heaven. 
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We are still wandering in the wilderness of this wicked 
world, beset on all sides by hungry wolves and roaring lions, 
who go about seeking to devour us, by leading us away from 
the narrow path of truth down into the gruesome depths of 
error, despair, unbelief and eternal perdition. 

On the one hand we are surrounded by the ungodly 
world, which endeavors to induce us to run with them into 
their excess of riot, such as lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine, revellings, banquetings and abominable idolatries. 
1 Pet. 4, 3. 4. Against such enemies of your souls I must 
earnestly and persistently warn you, and exhort you in the 
Lord: Be not conformed to this world! Rom. 12,2. Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in this world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him? 1 Jobn'27515. 

On the other hand we are assailed by spiritual wolves, 
who persistently try to break into the fold of our Church, 
that they either by cunning craftiness or by open force may 
carry some of our members away into their dens. These 
spiritual wolves are the false prophets, men who, coming in 
sheeps’ clothing as angels of light, boast of great godliness, 
creep into private houses and established congregations and 
lead captive those who are not firmly founded in the word 
of truth, by corrupting the Word of God with their lies and 
false dreams. And so the Holy Ghost warns the Christians 
on almost every page of the Bible to beware of all false 
prophets and their lies and corrupt doctrines, even so it is 
my bounden duty to stand on the battlements of Zion, to © 
sound the trumpet of warning, that my people may not be 
taken unawares by the enemy. I am bound to do this by 
the pains of God’s wrath and my own damnation. For thus 
saith the Lord of the Church to everyone of His ministers: 
‘*Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth and give 
them warning from me;’’ and then He adds the awful threat 
that He will require the blood of all those who die in sin 
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because they have not been warned by the minister at the 
hands of such unfaithful watchman. Ezek. 3,17—21. More 
than this. God’s Word does not only command the minister 
to preach the pure Word and to warn his hearers against all 
error, it also requires him to ‘‘stop the mouths’? of such false 
teachers, Tit. 1, 11, ‘‘to rebuke them sharply,’’ v.13, and - 
to refute (convince) their teaching, v. 9. 

It is my firm resolution to execute as best I can this 
solemn command of my Master, in whose vineyard I have 
been called to labor and who will ask me to give an account 
of my stewardship. With the help of God I will so fulfill 
my duties as a shepherd and watchman that on the last 
day I may ‘‘take you to record .. . that I am pure from the 
blood’’ of you all, Acts 20, 26; that I have not only faith- 
fully fed you with the bread of the Gospel, but also have 
warned and defended you against the grievous wolves and 
their perverse doctrines. And above all will I unto my 
dying breath beg, exhort and warn you not to fall away from 
the pure and glorious confessions of our beloved Lutheran 
Church. 

The Word of God tells us expressly that in the last 
times perilous days shall come, and that there shall come 
a general falling away and departing from the faith; that 
many will not endure sound doctrine but rather give heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils. Yes, our blessed 
Savior tells us that there shall ‘‘arise false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and wonders: insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.’’ Matt. 
24, 24. And he closes his admonition with these warning 
words: ‘‘Behold, I have told you before!’’ 

The first aim and purpose of all false prophets is to 
cause doubt to arise in our hearts concerning God’s Word 
and to induce us to sacrifice our faith either in part or en- 
tirely. Now, we are Lutherans. We know and are sure 
that we have the pure, unadulterated Word of God and the 
true and uncorrupted Sacraments. We openly confess be- 
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fore all the world that this is our firm conviction and refuse 
the hand of church fellowship to everybody who does not 
accept our faith as his own, or who holds and defends false, 
unscriptural doctrines. This position of ours is furiously 
assailed from all quarters. We are branded and denounced 
as a sect, as obscure, ignorant, thick-headed barbarians; 
as bigoted fanatics, as uncharitable hypocrites. We are 
openly charged with placing obstacles in the way of reform 
movements by refusing to lay aside our ‘‘denominational 
prejudices’’ and join the work of other churches who at- 
tempt to bring about the millennium. We hear the cry 
raised on all sides: Away with all creeds and confessions! 
Down with these barbaric barriers! Welcome everybody 
as a brother in Christ who confesses Christ to be the Son 
of God and accepts the divine obligation of the sabbath! 
But this is not all. It is even charged that creeds are an 
obstacle, a hindrance to come to a full and blessed union 
with Christ. From pulpits and platforms the watchword 
has been given out: ‘‘Give us less dogmatical theology and 
more practical Christianity! Let us have /ess creed and 
more Christ!’’ The real meaning of this is apparent. It is 
a cunningly devised snare; and as far as our Lutheran 
creed is concerned it is a flagrant falsehood standing in 
absolute contradiction to God’s clear and most emphatic 
command. It is my purpose to faithfully warn you not to 
be deceived by such cunning and crafty words. 

It is my purpose to answer this question to you to-night, 
WHAT DOES GOD’S WORD TEACH US CONCERNING CON- 
FESSION OF FAITH? 

I. It most emphatically commands us to confess our 
fatth; 
IT. It most emphatically commands us to hold fast such 
profession without wavering. 


Thou, O Lord, sanctify and confirm us in Thy truth; 
Thy Word zs truth. Amen. 
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The terms ‘‘creed,’’ ‘‘confession of faith,’’ ‘‘symbol’’ 
all denote the same thing, only from different points of 
view. Now, what.is a creed? The term comes from the 
latin word credo, which means: ‘‘I believe,’’ and with 
which the Apostles’ Creed begins. A creed, then, is ‘‘a 
definite summary of what is believed’’ (Webster, sub creed). 
This believing, of course, takes place in the heart and is 
invisible to the eyes of man. But as soon as I declare that 
which I believe in my heart with words of my mouth I have 
made this creed a confession or profession of my faith. It 
is possible, however, yea, even probable, that not all men 
will agree with me and my belief, and yet it is my desire 
and my duty to unite with those who hold the same faith 
as I do. Howcan this be done? Only in this way, that 
I confess and declare that which I believe to be God’s re- 
vealed truth in certain definite and unmistakable terms and 
then invite all who accept this as their faith to come and 
unite with me or allow me to unite with them. In this way 
the creed, the confession of faith has become a ‘‘symdéol’’ 
1. e., a standard or ensign by which those that hold the same 
faith are known and distinguished from those who differ 
from them. 

Now, this faith of a Christian is not a vague, indefinite 
sentiment; no hypothetic opinion or view; no philosophical 
theory. It is a firm, unwavering conviction; an uncon- 
ditional acceptance of and reliance in the absolute infalli- 
bility of every word written in the Bible. ‘‘Faith,’’ says 
St. Paul, ‘‘cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.’’ Rom. 10, 17. Hence: Faith begins where the 
written word of Scripture begins; it accepts absolutely 
nothing but the written word; it believes every word as it 
is written; and finally, it stops where the written word 
stops. For the only object of faith is the written word! 
Whatever is taught and accepted in spiritual matters with- 
out a clear word of God written in the Bible is not faith but 
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unbelief and false. ‘‘Blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it,’’ says our Lord. 

But one might say: That is all well and true, of course, 
every one who would be a Christian must believe certain 
things contained in the Bible; but he need not noise his 
convictions about. I would reply: In the first place, a Chris- 
tian must not only believe ‘‘certain things contained in the 
Bible,’’ he must believe the whole Bible, each and every 
word of wz; and he must do this under pain of God’s dis- 
pleasure and wrath. For the Bible is His word; He gave 
all Scripture by inspiration, 2 Tim. 3, 16, and He is ad- 
solute Truth. By doubting or refusing to accept one word 
of this, you insult His majesty by impeaching His veracity. 
Remember we are now not speaking of how much of the 
Scriptures a man must know and believe in order to be 
saved. ‘That is quite another question. The question here 
is this: If I have the whole Bible; if I know its contents; 
if I know that it claims to be the revealed word of God, 
may I then knowingly reject any part thereof, and yet be 
a good Christian? Or, to bring the point out still clearer, 
is it true—as the Rev. Dr. D. .. . said last Sunday in his 
sermon on ‘‘Biblical Stumblingblocks’’ —is it true that ‘‘no 
belief or disbelief on such a subject as Samson’s foxes or 
Jonah’s whale, can affect man’s salvation?’’ I say most 
emphatically, it is not true. It is a flagrant insult to God, 
a self-conceited criticism of His wisdom and power. And 
by disbelieving these passages of Scripture you as surely and 
as effectually deny your God, as if you denied the Gospel 
of Christ’s atonement; for both are the word of one and the 
same God. 

On the other hand, you are bound, strictly bound to 
make profession of such your faith before men. Our text 
says: ‘‘Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that 1s in you.’’ It is 
dificult to see how anyone who still claims to be a Chris- 
tian can deny the necessity of a clear confession of faith; 
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or how he can advocate and participate in so-called ‘‘un- 
sectarian’’ or ‘‘undenominational’’ churchfellowship in the 
face of such unequivocal and emphatic command of God! 
Let me warn you, my friends, never to forget, that it is 
your bounden duty to ‘‘always give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.’’ You 
must confess your faith, whether such confession bring you 
friends or foes, weal or woe, honor or disgrace. And this 
confession must encompass not only a thing or two con- 
tained in the Bible, no, it must be thus: It is written! And 
whatsoever is written, that doI believe. If you do not this, 
you deny your God, and disobey His command. 

But this is not all. If you are a true believer, you can- 
not help it, you must make such confession. Faith must 
speak out loudly the reasons of its hope. David says: 
‘‘T believed, therefore I have spoken.’’ With faith the de- 
sire to confess such faith is linked so closely together, that 
the one cannot be without the other, even as the flame can- 
not help giving out heat and light. St. Paul expresses this 
truth thus: ‘‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness; and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’’ Rom. 10, 10. Now, what must follow from this? 
This, if you claim to have faith and refuse to confess it you 
then and there give evidence that your claim is a falsehood. 

But it is argued: ‘‘We are opposed to creeds and con- 
fessions because they are the products of men; and we will 
not be bound by human rules and standards. ‘The Bible 
alone is our guide.’? How now? Does this brilliant argu- 
ment not place us poor confessionalists in an awful di- 
lemma? Hardly. If you will examine it but for a moment 
in the light of God’s Word, you will find that it is nothing 
but a miserable subterfuge of vain reason, which thereby 
hopes to gain the privilege of believing or rejecting what- 
ever it pleases. Let me illustrate. You are approached by 
a man who says to you: ‘‘I believe the world has existed 
forever, what do you believe concerning this question ?’’ 
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You answer: ‘‘I believe that God created the world out of 
nothing in six actual days.’’ Now what is this? Itisa 
confession of your faith concerning the creation. But how 
dare you, a sinful mortal, make a creed of that kind? You 
will say: ‘‘Why, I have but stated in a few words what the 
Bible, the Word of God, teaches in so and so many pas- 
sages, which I believe to be the truth.’’ Now, these last 
words are another confession of faith, another creed, for in 
them you declare it to be your belief, that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and, therefore, infallible truth. But your 
opponent is not to be silenced by such answers. He asks 
with a sneer: ‘‘Well, now tell me what do you believe con- 
cerning Samson’s foxes, and that jawbone of an ass?’’ You 
promptly reply: ‘‘I believe that Samson caught three hun- 
dred foxes; tied them in pairs, tail to tail; fastened a fire- 
brand to the tails, and then, letting them go into the fields, 
burnt the corn, olives and vineyards of the Philistines. I also 
believe that Samson actually slew a thousand Philistines with 
the jawbone of an ass.’’ But how dare you make such ‘‘x- 
essentials’? articles of your faith? Simply because the Word 
of God clearly and expressly relates it in the 15th chapter of 
the book of Judges! ! 

And right here it might be in order to say a few words 
about the question, why and how creeds and confessions 
originated in the Church. Already in the days of the 
Apostles false teachers, who, whilst they pretended to ac- 
cept the Gospel, secretly corrupted the Word of God by 
introducing their own opinions. In order to guard against 
such heresies the Church of the first centuries formulated 


the so-called ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’’ asa true and definite sum- 


mary of the Christian doctrine. — Soon, however, men like 
Arius arose and under the guise of accepting and subscrib- 
ing to the Apostles’ Creed taught false doctrine concern- 
ing the divinity of Christ. ‘They used the same terms as 
the orthodox Christians but gave them an entirely different 
meaning. ‘To preserve and defend the true doctrine of the 
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Gospel concerning the person of Christ and to condemn 
and reject these blasphemous heresies, the Church, or the 
Synod of Nicea, A. D. 325, again publicly and solemnly 
confessed the scriptural truth in this important question by 
formulating and publishing the so-called ‘‘Nicene Creed;”’ 
which some years later was augmented by what is known 
as the ‘‘Athanasian Creed.”’ 

Then came popery, that abomination of Anti-Christ, 
and under an outward display of great concern for the Con- 
fessions of the Church it, in the course of time, corrupted 
and adulterated almost every fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion confessed in those creeds, especially the 
central doctrines of the Gospel, of sin and grace, of Christ’s 
redemption and a sinner’s justification before God. Luther’s 
great life-work was to again bring forth and proclaim these 
Gospel truths; and being called upon to do so, he and his 
co-laborers compiled and published that glorious testimony 
of our beloved Church, the Augsburg Confession. ‘They 
presented this document to Charles V and the world at 
large, not as a statement of their private ofzuzons, but as 
a brief and clear explanation and exposition of God’s Word. 
Yea, they close that grand confession of their faith with 
these words: ‘‘If any one should be found who has an ob- 
jection to them’’ — the foregoing articles— ‘‘we are ready to 
give him further information with reasons from Holy Writ,’’ 
i.e., they stand ready to prove every statement in their con- 
fession from the Scriptures, whence it had been taken. 

Ere long, however, grievous wolves arose in the very 
midst of our ow Church having been infected by all manner 
of calvinistic, sacramentarian, synergistic heresies began to 
undermine the foundations of the true Lutheran Church. 
Although they formally and nominally subscribed to the 
Augsburg Confession, still they taught doctrines which 
were expressly condemned therein as being un-scriptural. 
Then the Lutheran Church once more set to work and from 
the Fountain of Truth, the Bible, set forth in a clear, con- 
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cise, exhaustive and conclusive manner the great doctrines 
of the Gospel, especially those of sin, free will, conversion 
and justification, the Sacraments and the election of grace, 
in that much despised but nevertheless sublimely grand con- 
fession, the Formula of Concord. 

You see from this sketch.that confessions were formu- 
lated by the Church because she, the handmaiden of the 
Lord, in obedience to her Master’s command, cheerfully 
and boldly made profession of her faith, testifying to the 
truth and rejecting and condemning as heretical and false 
every doctrine repugnant to the Word of God. ‘True, if our 
confessions were mere fabrications of men’s fancies, then 
they would not be worth the paper on which they were 
written, much less could they bind our conscience to con- 
formity. What Bible-Christian cares a whit for all the 
matter contained in the ponderous volume of the popish 
canonical law, in the decrees and canons of the Council of 
Trent, in the papal bulls? ‘They have no ground in God’s 
Word. And this holds good of all other confessions or parts 
of confessions which do not agree with the Scriptures. But 
such is not the case with our confessions. For 337 years 
the defiant challenge of our Church has stood before the 
world, that whoever thinks that he is able to do so shall 
come forth and prove that they contain ove doctrine which 
is not in absolute harmony with God’s Word! But this 
proof has never yet been brought. ; 

Therefore, my dear Lutheran friends, we, you and I, 
do no more than God commands us to do, if we boldly and 
steadfastly confess our faith before all men always! 


198 


It is highly improbable that we would incur the dis- 
pleasure and scorn of our adversaries in such a degree as 
we do if we were ready to say to them: ‘‘This is our honest 
belief and confession. But we do not pretend to have the 
truth alone. You believe just about the opposzte of what 
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we believe; but that shall not keep us from conceding that 
you have the full truth also.’’ Satan is well satisfied to see 
the truth preached—if he cannot help it—as long as error 
is not exposed, testified against and condemned. He knows 
very well that men will a thousand times sooner follow his 
lies than the truth of God. You will find this statement 
confirmed in the history of the Church. As soon as God’s 
witnesses lifted up their voices and cried out against false 
doctrines, lies and abomination in holy places they were 
doomed to hatred, persecution and death. And in our 
unionistic and indifferent times, thousands join in the syn- 
cretistic chant which runs thus: ‘‘In essentials’’—but you 
must not ask for a definition of these essentials, that would 
bring disharmony into the ‘‘sweet music’’—‘‘in essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in a// things charity!’’ 
And this hymn is sung to the old satanic tune: ‘‘We all 
believe in a deity —the Christian, Jew, Turk and Parsee!’ 
It is said: whatever the form of our religion, whatever the 
name of our deity may be, whether Jehovah, or Buddha, or 
Shiwa, or Manitou, or Allah, or Supreme Architect of the 
universe, that makes no difference, for we all mean the 
same one and only God. 

My friends, you shudder at such fearful blasphemy. 
But I ask you before God, am I not saying the truth? Did 
we not behold this sickening sight at the so-called Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, where Christians, Jews, Turks 
and Heathen sat and prayed together and said all kinds of nice 
things about universal brotherhood to each other? Was not 
this abomination originated by a man who claims to be a 
minister of Christ? Was it not endorsed and fostered and pro- 
moted by men, high and low, who bear the Christian name? 

But why go into the distance! Let us look about in 
our immediate neighborhood. Do we not behold this same 
pitiful spectacle right here at our very doors? Do we not 
see Christians sitting in assemblies which force them by 


terrible oaths to ‘‘leave théir religious prejudices at the 
32 
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door;’’ to never speak of their creed in such assemblies, 
and never to refuse to join with Jew or Turk or Agnostic 
in the ‘‘worship at one common altar?’’ Do we not see 
the spectacle of Christian ministers desecrating their holy 
office by sitting together with those who ridicule their faith 
and brand it as ‘‘old fogyism’’? Yes, have they not even 
opened their pulpits to such lying spirits, male and female? 

Oh, my God, has it come to this? Has the Church of 
God been brought so low that she, the beauteous bride of 
the Lord, must cringe at Satan’s throne; that her servants 
burn frankincense before the devil’s shrine? If that be the 
case, and it is, oh, then let us pray the Lord that He come 
with His last day and put an end to such misery! 

But, meanwhile, what can we do? What will we do? 
What must we do? This: we must hold fast to the profes- 
sion of our faith without wavering! This is God’s clear 
command. Our faith rests entirely on God’s Word, and 
therefore we cannot sacrifice one jot of our confessions; for 
by doing so we would concede that at least in some respects 
our faith is not derived from the Word of God. The Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible is the source 
and norm of our faith. By sacrificing oxe word of it we 
deny it all. Therefore, before we can give up a single 
article of our faith we must be convinced from clear pas- 
sages of Scripture that it is false; otherwise we dare not 
and must not sacrifice it by pains of eternal damnation. 
We must say as did Luther before Charles V at Worms: 
‘Unless I be convicted of error by clear testimonies of 
Scripture . . . recognizing as I do no other guide than the 
Bible, the Word of God—I cannot and will not retract.... 
Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen!’’ 
That, my friends, is holding fast the profession of faith 
without wavering. No, instead of sacrificing any part of our 
faith, we must rather contend, fight for zt, fight earnestly, 
fight valiantly, fight to our dying day! For thus says the 
Word of our God: ‘‘I exhort you that ye should earnestly 
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contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.’?’ Jude 3. And in Revelations our Savior says: 
‘‘Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown,’’ chap. 3, 11. 

But here comes a would-be friend of ours and advises 
us: ‘‘Well, then, keep your faith for yourselves as strictly as 
you please, but do not let that keep you from keeping fellow- 
ship with us in external works of the Church, such as mis- 
sions, charities, social reform movements,’’ etc. My friend, 
we cannot do that either. For, in the first place, God ex- 
pressly demands of His children that their union be a unity 
of the Spzrvzt (Eph. 4, 3); that they have one faith and one 
baptism (v. 5); that they be like-minded (Rom. 15, 5); 
all of one mind (1 Pet. 3, 8); that they all speak the same 
thing; that they be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment (1 Cor. 1, 10). Isn’t that 
plain enough? But here is another Word of God, which is 
still plainer, and to which I would especially call your at- 
tention: ‘‘A man that is an heretic: . . repect,”” “Wit. 3,10: 
And again: ‘‘If a man teach otherwise and consent not to 
the wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness 

. from such withdraw thyself,’’ 1 Tim. 6,5. And why 
must we withdraw from such a man? Listen: ‘‘If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed, for he 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds,”’ 
2 John 10, 11. 

I have done. I have testified to you the clear com- 
mand of your God, as to how you must stand concerning 
your faith. Ican dono more. He that will not heed my 
warnings and sacrifice his faith does so at his own peril. 
I am pure from his blood. But God grant that we all may 
constantly heed the solemn warning of the Holy Spirit: 

‘‘Hold fast to the at alka of your faith without 
wavering.’’ Amen. JAB 
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DEDICATION SERMON. 
GEN. 28, 17. 


‘This ts none other but the house of God, and this ts 
the gale of heaven,” 


[The Zxordium of this sermon, having been designated for a 
special occasion, is here omitted. ] 

With the aid of God’s Holy Spirit the subject of my 
discourse shall be: 


A TRUE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


I, a house of God, and, 
Il. a gate of heaven. 


Is 


It was Jacob the patriarch, the son of Isaac, who says — 
in our text of a certain place, ‘‘7hzs 7s none other but the 
house of God.’’ How did Jacob come to say this, and of — 
what place did he say it? Jacob, as the previous context — 
shows, had left his father’s house and was traveling to a — 
strange land where he had never been before. He had — 
not run away from home. His father and mother had 
told him to go to his uncle’s and stay there, because it 
was no longer safe for him to remain at home, his brother 
Ksau having in mind to kill him. His aged parents wept 
and kissed him and blessed him when he bade them fare- 
well. All by himself did the young man proceed on his 
journey, and after traveling on foot all day, when night 
came on and the sun was set, he stopped at the place where 
he chanced to be and made preparations to stay over night. 
‘‘He took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. »» And what 
came to pass? What happened to Jacob in that place? 
The Lord God appeared unto him in a dream, which was 
not an ordinary dream but a vision. He plainly saw the 
Lord God and heard Him say, ‘‘I am the Lord God of Abra 
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ham thy father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon 
thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed.’’ And 
when Jacob awoke from his dream, he said, ‘‘Surely the 
Lord is in this place; and I knew it not.’’ And he was 
afraid and said, ‘‘How dreadful’’—he meant to say, How 
awe-inspiring— ‘‘is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God.’’ So Jacob believed and for his own per- 
son was sure that the Lord was in the place where he had 
slept, and that that place was the house of God. And why 
did Jacob take that place for the house of God? Because 
God had there appeared unto him and had given him His 
divine promises. 

Where, then, is the house of God? ‘The house of God 
is in every place where God graciously manifests His divine 
glory, where He appears, where He speaks, where He makes 
His divine promises, as He did at that place where Jacob 
had slept, at the place which Jacob afterwards named Bethel, 
that is, house of God. I say, the house of God is in all 
such places. For did not David call the tabernacle and So- 
lomon the temple where the Lord God manifested His glory 
and gave His divine promises the house of God? Did not 
God say explicitly in the 20th chapter of the book of Exo- 
dus, ‘‘In all places where I record my name, I will come 
unto thee and bless thee?’’ ‘To be in the house of God you, 
therefore, need not necessarily enter a gorgeous cathedral 
with stained glass windows, frescoed walls and lofty spires. 
‘The most humble house of worship, the most unpretentious 
home, yea, the open field where there is no house at all, is 
the house of God, if God deals with you there and speaks 
to you and gives you His gracious promises, as He did at 
Bethel. 

And now, to come down to the point, how about this 
Lutheran church edifice? Can this church be called the 
house of God? Most assuredly. For here, in this place, 
the very same things are being done that were done at 
Bethel. Here God will manifest His divine glory, here God 
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will speak to us, here God will make and even seal unto 
us His divine promises. This is a Lutheran church. And 
what is the first fundamental doctrine of the true Lutheran 
Church? It is this: The Bible, the Scripture of the Old 
and New Testaments, is the Word of God and the only in- 
fallible source of Christian doctrine and rule of Christian 
life. Our motto is, the Bible, nothing but the Bible, and 
the whole Bible. The true Lutheran Church pledges its 
pastors to preach the Word of God and to interpret Scrip- 
ture by Scripture. Whena Lutheran pastor assumes a charge 
he must publicly affirm before his congregation that he will 
proclaim the divine Word and base upon the divine Word 
alone all his teaching, and faithfully perform his duty.- 

So the reason why this church must be called the house 
of God is, because the voice of God shall be heard in this 
place. The holy Word of God shall be proclaimed here in 
its purity and nothing taken therefrom and nothing added 
thereto. Never shall this pulpit be desecrated and defiled 
by a discourse on secular topics of a sensational, political, 
or philosophical character. Whosoever fills this pulpit to 
speak to an audience, shall stand here as an embassador of 
the Lord and as a servant of Christ, and voice not his own 
sentiments, but the will and counsel of the Almighty as laid 
down for all generations unto the end of time in the Book 
of books, in the old reliable and never-erring Bible. Even 
as the Lord manifested Himself unto Jacob at Bethel and 
spoke to him in a dream, so shall the Lord God manifest 
Himself unto us in this place and speak to us, not in dreams, 
having given us the Scripture, but in His plain written Word 
which His servants proclaim for Him. 

And not only because the Word of God is taught here 
in its purity, is this church the house of God, but also be- 
cause the holy Sacraments are administered in this place 
according to God’s ordinance. In the two Sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, administered according to 
their divine institution, God Himself is present and gra- 
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ciously deals with us. For in baptism God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, is the heavenly element, and in the Lord’s 
Supper we receive Christ’s true body and blood. Does not 
God graciously deal with us and seal unto us His divine 
promises by these Sacraments which He has commanded 
us to perform and to celebrate? Does not St. Paul say in 
his epistle to Titus, ‘‘God saved us by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost’’? and in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ ?’’ 

Now the true Lutheran Church is just as scrupulous 
about the correct administration of the Sacraments as it is 
about the correct preaching of the Word. In this place the 
holy Sacraments are to be administered strictly according to 
their divine institution, and the doctrine of the Sacraments 
is to correspond strictly with the plain words of Scripture. 
Never shall this altar be defiled by substituting water for 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, or by any other perversion of 
Christ’s Sacrament. Never shall human reason here be 
permitted to object and say, as regards baptism, How can 
water do such great things and wash away sins? and con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, How can Christ who ascended 
into heaven give us His body to eat and His blood to drink? 
What God says and demands in the Bible concerning these 
Sacraments is to be adhered to, maintained, and executed 
to the letter, and thus God will deal with us here, even as 
He dealt with Jacob at Bethel, when He appeared unto him 
and sealed to him His divine promises. This church is, 
therefore, the house of God in the truest sense of the word. 


IT: 


And where God is, there is heaven. Where there is 
the house of God, there is the gate of heaven. And this is 
the second point in my discourse, to show you that this 
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church, being a true Lutheran church, is also the gate of 
heaven. 

What was it that led Jacob to call the place where he 
had slept the gate of heaven? It was this. In his dream 
he beheld a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it 
reached into heaven. And he saw the angels of God as- 
cending and descending on that ladder. Not only did the 
Lord God speak to him from the top and thus address him 
from afar off, but heaven and earth were connected by that 
ladder and one could ascend into heaven upon it. It was 
this that caused Jacob to call that spot, where in his vision 
the ladder rested upon the ground, the gate of heaven. 

In the New Testament we are informed that on a cer- 
tain time Christ passed the very place where Jacob had seen 
this remarkable vision. And what did Jesus say? He made 
the remark, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.’’ Christ evidently meant 
to say, I am the true ladder that reaches into heaven. 
Whosoever believeth in Me he shall not fail to reach the 
heavenly mansions. 

Jesus Christ, then, was prefigured by that ladder which 
Jacob saw in his vision. Jesus Christ is the connecting link 
which unites heaven and earth. Jesus Christ is the Media- 
tor between God and man. To be admitted into heaven you 
must necessarily first pass through this gate which is Christ 
Jesus. You will never get to heaven on the strength of 
your own righteousness. The general idea among most 
people is that you must be good, that you must lead a 
moral life, that you must do the best you can to make 
yourself worthy of heaven, and that such good behavior — 
and moral deportment will take you to the place of eternal 
happiness. But this idea is a delusion and a snare. Of 
course, you must lead a moral life, God demands it, it is 
your bounden duty. But the only ladder upon which you 
can ascend into heaven is Christ Jesus. You must accept 
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and believe what Jesus did for you, when in your stead He 
fulfilled all the precepts of the divine law and when by His 
innocent suffering and painful death on the cross He paid 
the penalty for your transgressions. You must admit be- 
fore God that you are a sinner both by nature and by prac- 
tice, and come to Jesus as a sinner and step upon and mount » 
the ladder as a sinner, and thus you will ascend into heaven 
in spite of your iniquities. 

This, my friends, is the great cardinal doctrine of the 
true Lutheran church, the doctrine that we can not be 
saved by our own good works and righteousness, but by 
Jesus’ blood and righteousness alone. This is the doctrine 
which made Luther secede from the papacy, and the doc- 
trine with which the true Lutheran church stands and falls. 
It is the doctrine of justification by grace through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Where this doctrine is set forth, where Christ is thus 
presented to the people, where this ladder is set up with its 
top reaching into heaven, there is the gate of heaven, and 
nobody can miss the home of eternal bliss, if he ascends 
by faith. 

And this precious saving doctrine is to be proclaimed 
in this church. Christ is to be Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and end here. Every sermon preached here is to 
have Christ in it, Christ crucified, and every discourse is to 
contain the correct answer that must be given when the 
question is asked, What must I do to be saved? Ah, that 
Christ were preached in every church and from every pulpit! 
It must pain a true Christian to the heart when in the daily 
papers he reads some of the subjects upon which noted 
divines will preach on the following Sunday, when he be- 
holds the trash upon which they endeavor to feed the im- 
mortal souls that are entrusted to their charge. A promi- 
nent preacher of England writes: ‘‘ There are some preachers 
who can manage to deliver a sermon and leave out Christ’s 
name altogether. Surely the true believer will stand like 
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Mary Magdalene over the sermon and say, They have taken 
away my Lord and I do not know where they have laid him! 
Take away Christ from a sermon and you have taken away 
its essence. ‘The marrow of theology is Christ. The very 
bone and sinew of the Gospel is preaching Christ. A Christ- 
less sermon is the merriment of hell. A Christless sermon 
is a fearful waste of time. It incurs the blood of souls and 
dyes that man’s skirts with gore who dares to preach it. 
But too much of Christ we cannot have. Give us Christ 
always, Christ ever. The monotony of Christ is sweet vari- 
ety, and even the unity of Christ hath in it all the elements 
of harmony. Christ on His cross and on His throne, in 
the manger and in His tomb—Christ everywhere is sweet 
tous. We love His name, we adore His person, we delight 
to hear of His works.’’ ‘This is what an English divine has 
to say, and where is there a true Christian who must not 
agree with him in his denouncement of Christless sermons? 

My friends, I have shown—and, I hope, to your satis- 
faction—that a true Lutheran church, such as the one in 
which we are assembled now, is the house of God, because 
there the Word of God is taught in its purity and the holy 
Sacraments are administered according to Christ’s institu- 
tion, and that is also the gate of heaven, because Jesus 
Christ, who is the only way to heaven, is presented there 
as the Savior and Redeemer. May the Lord grant unto us 
all His grace and lead us in the narrow way that will take 
us into eternal glory. Amen. Hes: 
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